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The rise of fascist front parties across Europe is a symptom 
of a deepening social crisis. How do these parties relate 
to “classic” pre-war fascism? How do they differ from 
established conservative parties? Clare Heath argues 
that the right answer to these questions is crucial to 
smashing the renewed threat of fascism. 


o fight and win, you need to 

know what your enemy really 

is. Too many on the left don’t. 
Take, for example, the Italian corre- 
spondent of the influential British anti- 
fascist magazine Searchlight. He in- 
formed its readers that the Italian gov- 
ernment: 

. can now be characterised as a 
fascist government which holds office 
but which has not yet been able to 
translate its rule into effective power. 
Essentially, the government is a coin 
with three heads, representing three 
distinctive and peculiarly Italian fas- 
cist trends. They are the fascism of 
P2’s creations, Berlusconi and Forza 
Italia, based on latterday monopoly 
capitalism and marinated in 
anticommunist poison; the fascism of 
Umberto Bossi and the Liga Nord 
(sic), founded on narrow, regional 
xenophobia with delusions of north- 
ern Italian ethnic superiority; and the 
MSI/AN variant”. ' 

This is dangerous nonsense. It leads 
directly to the ludicrous notion that 
while the entire Berlusconi regime was 
fascist, it had “not yet succeeded” in 
really establishing its power. Yet the 
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Freedom Alliance government, reac- 
tionary as it was, made no attempt to 
supplement its neo-liberal austerity 
programme with the physical 
annihilation of, or even the proscrip- 
tion of, the working class movement. 

Such a sloppy understanding of fas- 
cism confuses and disorients the work- 
ing class movement. We must be able 
to distinguish between fascism and 
other forms of right wing and racist 
movements if we are to appraise the 
nature of the threat posed by any given 
right-wing movement, the dynamics of 
its development, and the tasks facing 
those who aim to defeat it. 

Fascism is distinguished from other 
reactionary parties by the radically dif- 
ferent manner by which it seeks to 
change the relationship between the 
classes in capitalist society in order to 
safeguard the rule of the bourgeoisie. 

It is a party of civil war against 
the working class both in its methods 
and in its objectives. To achieve power 
fascism, as distinct from other reac- 
tionary parties, sets out to terrorise 
and then physically smash the prole- 
tarian organisations by organised di- 
rect action. 





For this it requires an extra-parlia- 
mentary mass movement. Fascism is 
a party that has to be visible on the 
streets. It appeals primarily to the des- 
perate layers of capitalist society: the 
petit bourgeoisie, caught between the 
major classes, jealous of the bourgeoi- 
sie and fearful of the working class; 
the lumpen proletariat, outside the 
organisations of the working class, 
prey to every poisonous prejudice 
bourgeois society emits and eager to 
blame its miserable lot on the nearest 
scapegoats to hand. Out of this social 
rabble fascism builds its mass move- 
ment. 

And from this movement it con- 
structs the fighting squads it needs for 
its war on the workers’ organisations. 
Normal bourgeois democratic parties 
leave the physical war against the left 
strictly to the state. Not so for fas- 
cism. It does the job itself with its 
own militia. Likewise with its racism; 
it does not restrict itself to calls for 
state racism, deportation and the re- 
moval of civil rights. It takes direct 
action to terrorise immigrant 
populations. 

As well as utilising different meth- 
ods in its struggle for power, fascism 
has a different fundamental objective. 
It aims to install a dictatorship which 
abolishes workers’ democratic rights. 
It seeks to annihilate the political and 
trade union organisations of the left. 
Under such a dictatorship, according 
to Trotsky: 

“ .. the proletariat is reduced to 
an amorphous state, . . . a system of 
administration is created which pen- 
etrates deeply into the masses and... 
serves to frustrate the independent 
crystallisation of the proletariat”. 

This latter feature enables fascism 
to transcend the normal type of mili- 
tary dictatorship. The traditional dic- 
tatorship may be effective against the 
workers’ legal organisations, electoral 
parties and trade unions but is usu- 
ally ineffective against illegal revolu- 
tionary parties of the Bolshevik type. 

Fascism aims to crush just this form 
of proletarian organisation by demor- 
alising the masses. By penetrating 
workplaces and housing estates with 
fascist mass organisations that can 
hunt down revolutionary agitators and 
organisers, 

To win and sustain mass support 
fascism requires an ideology of open 
civil war against minority layers in- 
tended as the first victims: the immi- 
grants; the “reds”; gays and lesbians; 
the Jews. In addition, it needs a con- 
spiracy theory to explain the parlia- 
mentary state’s official hostility to the 
fascist parties. They have to “explain” 
the social ills which are the real cause 
of the rage and despair of their mass 
base. Hence the need for “Interna- 
tional Finance” and the “Jewish-Ma- 


sonic Conspiracy”. Such demagogy 
must also be of a verbally “anti-estab- 
lishment” character. It must centre on 
supposedly “non-class” (in reality 
bourgeois) ideologies and institutions 
such as “nation”, “race”, “family” to 
provide the appearance of a unity of 
interests among its supporters. 

Hysterical nationalism and racism 
have constituted the principal, but not 
the only, components of fascist ideol- 
ogy. Other “non-class” ideologies, such 
as religion, have also formed the basis 
for fascist movements. The clerical 
fascists in pre-war France and Spain, 
the Islamist fascists in Algeria and Is- 
raeli fascists such as the Kach move- 
ment, are examples. In terms of ideol- 
ogy fascism does not invent any of 
these elements. Rather, it combines 
them in such a way as to serve its 
counter-revolutionary aims and meth- 
ods. 

It would be foolish to designate a 
party as fascist simply because it em- 
braced one or several extreme reac- 
tionary policies, such as immigration 
controls, anti-union laws or religious 
intolerance. History has seen numer- 
ous non-fascist formations which pro- 
mote virulent chauvinism, racism, anti- 
semitism, and hostility to civil liberties 
and the parliamentary system. 

Under what conditions can fascism 
exist as a mass formation and have a 
real possibility of being summoned to 
power by the bourgeoisie? This re- 
quires a deep and thoroughgoing so- 
cial crisis, a period marked by revolu- 
tionary and_ pre-revolutionary 
conditions which the workers’ move- 
ment has proved unable to resolve by 
seizing power itself. The bourgeoisie 
will turn to fascism, as Trotsky said: 

“... at the moment that the nor- 
mal police and military resources of 
the bourgeois dictatorship, together 
with their parliamentary screens, no 
longer suffice to hold society in a state 
of equilibrium.”.° 

The bourgeoisie is a tiny minority 
of the population even in those coun- 
tries where its rule is most stable. In 
“normal” times, the capitalists’ pre- 
ferred method of rule in developed 
countries is parliamentary democracy. 
Under this regime the bourgeois class 
is able to rely upon the labour and 
trade union bureaucracy to guarantee 
the consent of the proletariat for its 
own exploitation and avoid the need 
for permanent, costly and dysfunc- 
tional repression. 

But in periods of social crisis, when 
social consensus completely breaks 
down, the bourgeoisie may no longer 
be able to afford the luxury of democ- 
racy. Under conditions of an aggra- 
vated economic and social crisis, the 
state itself may lack the stability and 
inner strength required to liquidate or 
attenuate the democratic rights of the 


working class and crush its organisa- 
tions. 

The normal instruments of coer- 
cion at the disposal of the state—the 
army and police—may be unable to 
carry out the effective suppression of 
a movement numbering millions. Un- 
der such circumstances the particular 
function performed by a mass fascist 
movement can become the sole re- 
maining option for the bourgeoisie. 

Even in such circumstances fascism 
is far from being the sole alternative 
available to the bourgeoisie. 
Bonapartism, in which a determined 
section of the bourgeoisie and its state 
superstructure, step forward with a 
“strongman” at their head, will be the 
first option. The introduction of a mili- 
tary-police regime based on an abro- 
gation of democratic rights will invari- 
ably be justified on grounds of 
preserving social order or “the national 
interest”. 

It is for this reason that, in a politi- 
cal or social crisis, fascism is not the 
first choice for the bourgeoisie but an 
option of last resort. As Trotsky ob- 
served in 1934: 

“Fascism is a specific means of 
mobilising and organising the petit- 
bourgeoisie in the social interests of 
finance capital . . . The political mobi- 
lisation of the petit-bourgeoisie against 
the proletariat, however, is inconceiv- 
able without that social demagogy 
which means playing with fire for the 
big bourgeoisie. The danger to ‘order’ 
of the unleashed petit-bourgeois reac- 
tion has just been confirmed by the 
recent events in Germany. That is why, 
while supporting and actively financing 
reactionary banditry, in the form of 
one of its wings, the French bourgeoi- 
sie seeks not to push matters to the 
point of the political victory of fas- 
cism, aiming only at the establishment 
of a strong power which, in the last 
analysis, is to discipline the two ex- 
treme camps.”* 

In western Europe after the sec- 
ond world war bourgeois democracy 
was triumphant. The long economic 
boom in the 1950s and 1960s 
strengthened it. Given the defeat of 
Hitler and Mussolini and the subse- 
quent revelations about the holocaust 
any resurrection of mass fascist par- 
ties in their fully fledged 1920s/1930s 
form was impossible. 

This left the surviving post war fas- 
cist cadres three choices. They could 
abandon their creed and re-enter main- 
stream bourgeois politics. Or they 
could rest content to live the more or 
less clandestine life of a Nazi sect. Fi- 
nally, they could seek to adapt their 
fascist project to the new circum- 
stances, that is, recognise that the road 
to rebuilding mass fascist parties ca- 
pable of contesting for power lay 
through the construction of what we 
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call fascist front parties. 

Fascism’s road to power was 
blocked by stable bourgeois demo- 
cratic rule. Its road to the masses was 
blocked by the broad “anti-fascist” 
consciousness cultivated and spread 
by the Allied victors. 

To recreate the conditions for 
growth some fascists maintained a 
hard core organisation committed to 
the key elements of fascist strategy. 
But they strictly subordinated most of 
the “normal” fascist tactics to the need 
to win popularity within bourgeois 
democracy. They did this by creating 
fronts from within which they could 
rebuild their strength. They sought out 
allies on the far right and incorpo- 
rated them into the leadership and 
membership of the new fronts. 

The fascist front parties concen- 
trated on active racism which had a 
popular resonance as capitalism be- 
gan to experience economic difficul- 
ties in the 1970s and 1980s. But these 
parties were more than racist. Indeed, 
even the character of their racism is 
indicative of the fascist character of 
their inner core and cadres. 

Bourgeois racism relies on a range 
of state measures in order to deal with 
the “immigrant” or “black” question. 
This state racism hypocritically con- 
ceals itself behind a veneer of “equal- 
ity”. The fascist front parties and the 
fascists are not at all concerned about 
concealing their racism. They are open 
and unashamed about it. Their policy 
of compulsory repatriation has imme- 
diate results in the form of a guerrilla 
war between their cadres and the im- 
migrant communities. An aspect of 
their fascist character—terror—is sub- 
ordinated in relation to the working 
class as a whole, but is continued in 
their attacks on the black and immi- 
grant communities. 

Moreover, the policies preached by 
the fascist front parties consciously 
encourage unorganised supporters to 
carry out freelance terror against ra- 
cial minorities. And this plays a role 
in mustering mass support for the fas- 
cist front parties. This is not the way 
normal bourgeois politicians use rac- 
ism—to build up a passive voting base. 
The fascist front parties use extreme 
racism in elections in order to locate 
and eventually win troops for the fu- 
ture. 

Nor is it the case that the fascists 
and fascist front parties wish to be- 
come junior partners in right wing 
bourgeois governments Their preoc- 
cupation with elections reflects the fact 
that electioneering, in the context of a 
durable bourgeois democracy, pro- 
vides them with the best platform for 
garnering support. With this support 
two things become possible for them. 
First, they can claim the cloak of re- 
spectability, especially if they can win 
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seats in parliament and the munici- 
palities. They can then claim all the 
electoral rights and immunities which 
democracy accords the people's rep- 
resentatives. Secondly, the pressure 
placed on established bourgeois par- 
ties by their electoral triumphs pushes 
bourgeois politics to the right creat- 
ing a climate more favourable to their 
politics. 

For the fascist front parties elec- 
tioneering and the suppression of 
many of the normal practices of fas- 
cism is not mere vote catching. It is 
part of an overall strategy of recreat- 
ing the conditions in which they can 
eventually transform themselves into 
open fascist parties. 

However, success along this road 
gives rise to serious problems for these 
parties as we can see in the recent 
history of the Jean Marie Le Pen’s 
Front Nationale (FN) in France and 
Gianfranco Fini’s Movimento Sociale 


However strong the FN and AN may 
be in terms of membership and 
electoral support, they are dwarfed 
in size, in social power and cohesion 
by the organisations of the working 


class. 


Italiano-Alleanza Nazionale (MSI-AN) 
in Italy. 

The temptations of office are con- 
siderable to the councillors or depu- 
ties who have become accustomed to 
the comforts of “normal” political life. 
And when the respectable bourgeois 
parties seek them out as electoral bloc, 
or even as governmental coalition, 
partners the former invariably insist 
that they deny or renounce their fas- 
cist past; they demand avowals of de- 
votion to democracy and a renuncia- 
tion of violence. | 

These parties are inevitably subject 
to instability as the tensions between 
their parliamentary tactics and their 
fascist core mount. In particular, the 
change of period heralded by the fall 
of Stalinism and the acute social prob- 
lems arising from the deepening cri- 
ses of capitalism, are discrediting es- 
tablished bourgeois parties and 
institutions, opening up possibilities 
for “new” electoral bourgeois parties 
as well as renewed opportunities for 
“street politics”. The MSI and FN, for 
example, have both encountered seri- 
ous internal difficulties and divisions 
over the last two years. 

The polarisation of both right wing 
populist and open fascist wings threat- 
ens the integrity of the whole fascist 
front project. How will the conflict be 
resolved? This depends on the way in 
which the developments in the world, 
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and especially the European, economy 
impact upon each particular country 
between now and the end of the cen- 
tury. 

We believe that Europe in particu- 
lar has entered into a new period of 
instability. We do not think that fas- 
cism can come to power secretly, by 
conspiracy, behind the backs of the 
masses. It cannot come to power sim- 
ply by winning an election in its fas- 
cist front form and then cast its cloak 
aside to reveal the full Nazi regalia 
beneath. But neither is there room for 
the complacent view that fascist fronts, 
with considerable electoral support, 
will break up of their own accord be- 
cause of their contradictions. 

The mass fascist front parties must 
be challenged and confronted directly 
by the entire working class movement. 
However strong the FN and AN may 
be in terms of membership and elec- 
toral support, they are dwarfed in size, 
in social power and cohesion by the 
organisations of the working class. 

The social layers that look to fas- 
cism and the far-right, and which fas- 
cism looks to for its mass base, are 
primarily the petit-bourgeoisie and the 
lumpen-proletarian poor. Even sec- 
tions of the least class conscious work- 
ers will also turn to the far right when 
they grow disillusioned with the fee- 
bleness of the reformist working class 
parties. 

They are attracted by the appear- 
ance of strength that the fascists con- 
sciously cultivate. Direct physical con- 
frontation of fascist and fascist front 
parties will undermine this attraction. 
Every noisy fascist march that goes 
unchallenged, every clandestine attack 
on union offices or immigrants that 
goes unanswered will encourage the 
fascists and their supporters still fur- 
ther. 

Mass mobilisations of workers and 
youth must be organised against every 
fascist and far right manifestation; the 
working class organisations must pre- 
pare organised defence of the move- 
ment and of all minorities under at- 
tack as the first step towards forging 
a fighting organisation capable of re- 
pelling and dissolving the fascists own 
fighting squads. 

Hidebound by legalism, the lead- 
ers of the unions and the social demo- 
cratic parties fail to organise even the 
most elementary challenge to the mass 
organisations of the right. 

But a responsive anti-fascism, based 
solely on countering the activity of the 
fascists, will not be enough. Fascist 
front parties such as the FN and the 
AN are growing precisely because of 
discontent with the political status quo 
in countries in which economic crisis 
has led to savage attacks on the living 
standards of the working class and the 





lower sections of the petit-bourgeoi- 
sie. The French Socialist and Com- 
munist parties in France have contrib- 
uted to the growth of the far-right by 
participating directly in government 
attacks at a national and local level. 

If the Democratic Party of the Left 
(PDS) in Italy props up the new Dini 
administration of “independent” 
financiers and industrialists in Rome, 
it too can expect to suffer the same 
treatment at the hands of the elector- 
ate. 

Unless the workers’ movement can 
force its political parties to launch an 
effective challenge to austerity, unem- 
ployment and cuts, it will appear as a 
defender of a political establishment 
and economic order which millions 
know is not working. 

No doubt many on the reformist 
left would baulk at the suggestion that 
the workers’ parties should refuse to 
form coalitions with the liberal right 
“to keep out the fascists”. And indeed, 
if the PDS withdrew support from 
Dini, would this not increase the pros- 
pects of the fascist front parties enter- 
ing the coalitions in their place? 

But this popular front approach— 
which pleads for alliances with “pro- 
gressive” capitalists—conveniently ig- 
nores the cause for the rise of far right 
and fascist parties: the mounting cri- 
sis of the capitalist system itself, the 
lasting effects of the recent European 
recession and the instability inherent 
in the new world order after the col- 
lapse of the Eastern Bloc. 

Just as the fascist front parties 
themselves have developed as a re- 
sponse by fascism to the relative sta- 
bility of post-war democratic institu- 
tions in the advanced European 
capitalist states, so the change of pe- 
riod and the opening of a new period 
of instability carries with it the pros- 
pect of titanic struggles opening up in 
Europe over the coming two decades. 

As the stability of the capitalist 
order is weakened, so the necessity 
for the fascists to carry through an 
adaptation to bourgeois democratic in- 
stitutions will also be reversed. 

Discontent with the democratic 
capitalist order will be channelled into 
one of two outcomes. 

Either the working class will re- 
constitute a political leadership which 
aims consciously at the overthrow of 
the capitalist system—a revolutionary 
communist party and International; or 
the counter-revolutionary forces of the 
far right will reconstitute themselves 
on a basis capable of mounting a seri- 
ous and sustained attempt to crush 
the labour movement and take power. 

It is not enough for the workers’ 
movement to observe that the fascists’ 
time has not yet come. The task is to 
ensure that it never does. 





FRANCE 





as a coalition of fascist tendencies. It grouped to- 

gether Vichy collaborators, young thugs and a hand- 
ful of non-party fascists, like Jean-Marie Le Pen, who had 
played minor roles in the post-war history of the French 
far-right. By 1980 the FN had only 270 members, of whom 
scarcely 100 were fully paid-up.' Three years later the FN 
won 2.2 million votes in the European elections and Le 
Pen’s face was on the front page of every newspaper. 
Over the next 10 years, the FN was able to put down deep 
roots and is now a fundamental feature of the political 
landscape. Its impact on every other political party has 
been enormous. 

To decide on the exact nature and seriousness of the 
threat it poses to the workers’ movement and to immi- 
grant communities in France it is vital to understand the 
trajectory of the FN. Is it towards the creation of a fully 
and openly fascist mass party or is it evolving in the direc- 
tion of a virulently racist but fundamentally electoral party, 
a component of some future right-wing parliamentary ma- 
jority? To answer these questions it is necessary to evalu- 
ate what Jean-Marie Le Pen has called, “adapting our think- 
ing and our actions to the realities of the modern world”.? 


T he French Front National (FN) was founded in 1972 


An overview of FN's development 


The history of the FN can be divided into four overlapping 
phases. The first began with the foundation of the organi- 
sation in 1972. The FN never attempted to conceal either 
its fascist ideological origins or its political objectives dur- 
ing this phase and it was tiny. 

A new phase began when it attempted to transform 
itself into a demagogic racist electoral front, an organisa- 
tion in which the leadership’s fascist politics and past 
were hidden in order to win wider support. It was in 
1983, during this second phase, having become what we 
call a fascist front, that the FN made its first big electoral 
breakthrough. It did so by riding the high tide of the 
prevailing racism and economic liberalism which hit France 
at that time. Le Pen shrewdly played the part of a racist 
and populist demagogue but carefully avoided being cast 
as an out-and-out fascist. In the mid-1980s this turn en- 
couraged non-fascist currents and individuals, especially 
those associated with the Club de l’Horloge, to fuse with 
Le Pen’s front. 

From 1989, attempts were made to execute another 
turn, to transform the FN into a fascist organisation or, at 
the very least, to test the willingness of its electorate and 
membership to support more nakedly fascist policies. Le 
Pen made some notorious anti-semitic “slips of the tongue”. 
There was a turn to more street-fighting. To cap it all, 
following its leader’s anti-semitic instincts, the party came 
out in opposition the Gulf War. This stance clashed with 
the mainly anti-Arab racism of its electoral base and led to 
the loss of a good deal of its support. 


The FN: twists 
and turns of a 
fascist front 





The latest phase might be termed the “post-Le Pen 
phase”. Its focus is the April 1995 presidential elections 
(the last in which the current leader will stand). Already, 
a major rift is opening up between those who want to 
hold fast to the populist racist line of the 1980s, never 
fully abandoned, and those who want to push further the 
1989 turn and bring the FN’s fascist politics to the fore. 

This is only the latest expression of the contradiction at 
work throughout the four phases of the FN’s history. A 
largely fascist leadership and cadre has to hide its politics 
from a non-fascist electoral base. Some elements of the 
leadership, pleased with the electoral successes that the 
party’s endorsement of anti-immigrant racism and free 
market reaction brought it in the 1980s, are resisting moves 
to turn the FN into an openly fascist organisation. 

The FN does not claim to be a fascist party, and its 
basic political methods are certainly not those of Musso- 
lini’s Fascist Party and Hitler’s NSDAP. It espouses no 
pseudo-socialist or “revolutionary” ideology, nor does it 
organise the mass of its followers into disciplined street 
gangs to attack Arabs, Jews, trade unionists and the Left. 
Despite its racism, its anti-semitism and its anti-working- 
class politics, the FN is not yet a fully fledged fascist party. 
However, this is no excuse for the slightest complacency. 

The journalist René Monzat put the matter very well: 

“It isn’t a question of applying the label ‘fascist’ to the 
FN at all costs but of recognising that the FN and the New 
Right are attempting to create social, political and cultural 
conditions comparable to those which enabled the birth of 
fascist and Nazi parties in pre-war Italy and Germany. 
Their success or failure depends partly on us.” 


The origins of the FN 


The FN was founded in October 1972 as a common front 
uniting various fascist groups. Each of these was commit- 
ted to forming a federation comprising fascists and the 
nationalist far right. But if its choice of leaders in 1972 is 
anything to go by, it was far from being a broad church. 

Its principal leader was Le Pen who, although he had 
never belonged to any openly fascist organisation, had 
been a fellow-traveller of all the post-war fascist and far- 
right organisations. In 1958 his organisation, the “Front 

National des Combattants” signed a joint manifesto with 

the openly fascist Algerian-based “Front National Francais” 

that described the two groups as “nationalists”, “social- 
ists”, “Europeans”, “anti-capitalists”, “anti-communists” and 

“anti-parliamentarists” .* 

The other leaders of the FN all had impeccable open 
fascist credentials. 

e Victor Barthélémy, elected Secretary General, had been 
Administrative Secretary in Jacques Doriot’s pre-war 
PPF, an openly fascist party. 

e Francois Brigneau, the Vice-President, had been in the 
Militia (the Vichy Gestapo) in Vichy’s openly fascist 
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period. He was a close friend of Le Pen. 

e The Treasurer, Pierre Bousquet, had volunteered for 
the Charlemagne Division (the French Division of the 
SS) and had fought on the Eastern Front against the 
USSR. 

Among the various tendencies in this coalition were 
Ordre Nouveau (a hardened fascist organisation), Militant 
(set up in 1967 by former SS men)°, members of the Neo- 
Nazi FANE, the “National Revolutionary Groups” which 
published denials that the Holocaust ever took place. The 
coalition never numbered more than a few hundred. 

The FN soon drew the disparate strands of the far right 
into its orbit. In 1974, the main fascist organisation, Ordre 
Nouveau was disbanded. The FN rapidly became the clear- 
ing-house for all fascists. “National revolutionaries belong 
in the Front National. Dual membership is allowed and 
the FN will respect members’ ideological choices.”° The 
hope was that this “broad church” would also facilitate a 
break-through to the masses. 

But by 1977, they were still wallowing around in the 
dregs of fascism. New forces arrived in the shape of Jean- 
Pierre Stirbois and other “Solidarist” cadres. The Solidarists 
began life in 1966 as the Young Revolution Movement 
but changed their name in 1971 to the French Solidarist 
Movement.’ They were founded by two former OAS men 
and were distinguished by the virulence of their national- 
revolutionary anti-communism. “Force is the only way to 
deal with reds and reaction”, they declared.* 

Stirbois was not the only Solidarist to rush to Le Pen’s 
aid. Bernard Antony, closely linked to the OAS in the 
early 1960s, joined, as did Pierre Sergent, also of the 
OAS, who presented himself as the voice of the army 
inside the FN. 

But these fascists enabled the FN to make its first at- 
tempt to build a genuine fascist front. 
They supported Le Pen’s turn away 
from fascist “sectarianism” towards a 
united front with non-fascist racists 
and rightists. J-F Touzé, a former ad- 
viser to Stirbois, put the matter suc- 
cinctly: 

“In the late 1970s, Le Pen became 
aware that his movement had reached 
a dead end. Had he stuck with the 
survivors of the Second World War 
or with their political heirs, his party 
would have remained a tiny sect.” 


The big break 


In 1981, Francois Mitterrand came to power as the first 
Socialist President of the Fifth republic. Following 15 
months of Keynesian policies the Socialist-Communist gov- 
ernment was pulled up by an IMF austerity package. It 
rapidly turned to imposing savage cuts in public spending 
and attacks on workers’ living standards. Disillusion and 
demoralisation grew rapidly amongst the working class as 
unemployment soared. 

Defeats were inflicted without any decisive response 
from the unions, tied as they were to supporting “their” 
government. The FN’s growth was the direct consequence 
of the anti-working class policies of the Socialists and 
Communists, both in government and at the head of the 
unions.'° This was just the situation for the FN to grow 
amongst the unorganised and less class conscious workers 
as well as amongst the lower middle class and the unem- 
ployed. They used the old racist lie: immigration equals 
unemployment. 

The FN was not alone in utilising racist demagogy over 
unemployment. In late 1980, the Communist mayor of 
Vitry took the controls of a bulldozer to close down an 
immigrant hostel. Around the same time, Robert Hue, 
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currently the leader of the French Communist Party, led 
an “anti-drugs” campaign in his town which “just hap- 
pened” to target immigrant families. Of course, the CP 
explained that its actions were all in the cause of anti- 
racism! 

The FN’s major breakthrough came in the September 
1983 local elections. Stirbois headed a list of FN candi- 
dates that got 16.7% of the vote in the recession-hit town 
of Dreux, where he had been building a base over a long 
period. The FN’s campaign was racist, playing on fears 
about crime and demanding repatriation. But it limited 
itself carefully to this law and order approach, calling for 
strong measures of state racism. In this sense it set the 
agenda for the “respectable racism” of the main bourgeois 
parties and gained admittance to the club. 

In the second round of the elections, the Gaullist RPR 
party and Giscard’s UDF stood jointly with the FN on a 
single ticket. The right won 55.5% of the votes and Stirbois, 
along with other FN members, got in. Not only did the FN 
succeed in winning council seats, it also won the recogni- 
tion of the other right-wing parties as a respectable part- 
ner. 

Almost overnight, Le Pen gained access to the mass 
media. Now at last he was free to spew his racial hatred 
into every living room on prime time television. Only a 
few months earlier he had written to Mitterrand to protest 
against media “censorship” of the FN! " 

Despite his links with fascism in the past, despite his 
anti-semitism, none of which he renounced, Le Pen now 
aspired to be the outspoken voice of “respectable racism”. 
Large sections of the petit bourgeoisie and even some 
sections of the working class were drawn to this monster. 
In the Euro elections of June 1984, the FN won nearly 
11% with over 2,200,000 votes, taking it neck and neck 
with the Communist Party. No sooner had they arrived in 
the European Parliament than they formed a parliamen- 
tary group with the Italian neo-fascists of the MSI.'’ 

Labour movement leaders actually pandered to this rise 
of organised racism. In June 1983, André Bergeron, leader 
of the Force Ouvriére trade union, declared that “immi- 
gration levels have reached saturation point”.'* In early 
1984, when immigrant workers at the Talbot-Poissy car 
plant dared to take on the bosses and their racist scab 
union, Socialist Party Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy called 
them “striking ayatollahs”. Shortly afterwards he intro- 
duced a cynical policy that paid immigrants if they would 
return permanently to their country of origin. 

Pursuing its new orientation, the FN did everything in 
its power to conceal the political aims of some of its 
leaders and members. In May 1985 an internal circular 
decreed that “activists who are too extreme in their views 
are forbidden from speaking out”.'* At the same time, 
Mitterrand brought in proportional representation for the 
1986 general election with the aim of securing more seats 
for the FN, thus embarrassing the traditional right. 

The FN got 10% of the vote and 35 seats. In fact 
Mitterrand’s wretched tactic blew up in his face. Far from 
splitting under pressure from the FN, the right (along 
with the left), took up the open racism Le Pen had dared 
to pioneer. Henceforth, racism was good political coin 
across the political spectrum. 


Composition of the FN 


During this phase of rapid growth, the FN had to build 
itself in a more professional way. Stirbois, by now Le 
Pen’s right-hand man and the Front’s Secretary General, 
sharpened up the party’s electoral machine and oversaw 
the setting-up of a network of front organisations to carry 
the FN’s message to new sectors of the population. 

The “Cercle Entreprise Moderne et Liberté” was one 
such organisation. Led by André Dufraisse, a former staff- 


member in Doriot’s PPF who was until his death in March 
1994 a member of the FN’s National Executive,'> its pur- 
pose was to obtain funds from the business community. 
Other circles targeted FN sympathisers in the health serv- 
ice, among small farmers, the arts and public transport. 
The FN even attempted to set up union cells among sea- 
men in FO and inside the CGT on the Paris métro.'® 

The FN’s growth soon attracted the attention of other 
far-right organisations. The Parti des Forces Nouvelles 
(PFN), a fascist sect propped up by former members of 
Ordre Nouveau, joined just before the 1984 Euro-elec- 
tions, strengthening the party’s fascist hard-core. 

Le Pen’s espousal of ultra-Reaganite free-market eco- 
nomics meanwhile served to woo other reactionary non- 
fascist currents.'’ Bruno Mégret’s Committee for Republi- 
can Action, linked to the Club de I’Horloge, was arguably 
the most important of these. It fused with the FN in 1985. 
Mégret had been a secretary in the cabinet of a Gaullist 
minister. The influx of Club de l’Horloge members and 
various other apostles of the free market with no previous 
fascist links conferred a veneer of “respectability” on the 
FN. 

Throughout this phase, the FN’s unequivocal advocacy 
of the free market consistently gave it a head start over 
the traditional right. For a while it was able to pose as the 
main exponent of the “Thatcherite/Reaganite” economic 
ideas in France, opposed to traditional economic étatisme 
(state interventionism). In its 1985 programme the FN’s 
slogans included, “Set business and the economy free” 
and “Property is freedom”.'* 

Such policies clashed sharply with the traditional fas- 
cist emphasis on the state and corporatism. They also flew 
in the face of Le Pen’s statement that “if there is a human 
impulse toward harmony it must be codified and guided 
through the state’s authority”, for the state “embodies the 
community that the people have organised in order to 
fulfill their destiny”.'° 

There is a simple explanation for this glaring contradic- 
tion. The FN leadership’s aim was to build a mass organi- 
sation. The traditional Gaullist emphasis on the state, which 
all the French right-wing parties shared, compelled it to 
adopt a distinctive stance. 

Le Pen himself was clearly impressed by the successes 
of free-market economics in the US and the UK, especially 
their ability to attract small employers. So he grafted mon- 
etarism onto his racist and nationalist ideology and blithely 
disregarded the ways in which it contradicted the ideas of 
most of his members, not to mention his own earlier state- 
ments. 

Mégret, a racist with no scruples about working along- 
side fascists, rapidly crawled up the party hierarchy, win- 
ning a seat on the National Executive in a matter of months. 
As the leader of the “national monetarists” inside the party, 
he was to play a key role in persuading its fascist founders 
to commit themselves to the free market in all official 
documents.”” His success may be gauged by the fact that 
in June 1985, the party’s “Nine Proposals” to give French 
nationals preferential treatment in the job market, were 
copied, word for word, from a Club de I’Horloge docu- 
ment on unemployment.”! 

In spite (or perhaps because) of their growing influ- 
ence over economic policy, the arrivistes from the Club de 
l’Horloge failed to win stronger representation on the FN’s 
leading bodies. The fascists who founded the FN in 1972 
had plainly decided to keep control. Of the 21 members 
elected to the National Executive in 1985, only three did 
not have long-standing, close links with the fascists.” 

At the same time, other fascists rallied to the FN. Here 
we might single out for special mention Michel Schneider— 
author of an “Essay in Favour of Neo-Fascism” and “The 
Principles of Fascist Action-—who became an adviser to 
Stirbois; and Bernard Antony, aka Romain Marie, whose 


meteoric rise brought him a seat on the National Execu- 
tive and in the European Parliament. Antony, a serious 
fascist in the mould of the Spanish Falangists, was for 
many years associated with the innocuous-sounding “Com- 
mittees for Christian Solidarity” movement. 

As one might expect, the Committees were anything 
but innocuous. Antony saw them as “an active, fighting 
cutting edge” which would fight for, among other things, 
“the abolition of the current laws on trade union represen- 
tation”, “Church control over education” and an end to 
“the genocide under anaesthetic of France and its people.” 
He subsequently founded Présent, a clerical fascist daily 
paper with a wide distribution but a very small reader- 
ship.” 


Nods and winks 


The leadership believes that, with fascists of this calibre 
operating at every level of the organisation (not just in the 
upper echelons), the party’s fascist core will not be weak- 
ened by the recruitment of half-baked racist populists.'* 

At regular intervals “nods and winks” towards the fas- 
cist cadre at all levels had to be given to prevent them 
becoming too restive at the long term concealment of 
open fascist policies. For example, in May 1984, Le Pen 
referred in passing to France’s “living space” and feigned 
amazement when it was put to him that he meant 
lebensraum (living space), the doctrine German Nazis 
claimed gave them the “right” to invade other countries. 

Such references were used more often to feed the faith- 
ful their traditional diet of anti-semitism, negationism (the 
notion that the holocaust never happened) and assorted 
conspiracy theories. In November 1983 FN leader Arnaud 
de Lassus launched an attack on the Socialist/Communist 
Government in terms of “the four superpowers colonising 
France today: Marxists, Freemasons, Jews and Protestants. 
And behold in the Cabinet: Fiterman, Hernu, Badinter 
and Rocard.” In September 1987 Le Pen declared that the 
question of the existence of the gas chambers was a “de- 
tail” of the history of the Second World War. 

Despite its repulsive racism and chauvinism, the FN 
does not openly advocate the destruction of the workers’ 
movement or the establishment of a totalitarian system. 
Even more striking is the fact that it has rarely attempted 
to bring terror onto the streets as a party, for example by 
attacking its favourite scapegoat, immigrants. Until now 
the FN has confined itself to using intimidating racist lan- 
guage without carrying out attacks as a party. This is not 
to ignore or minimise the fact that there are a horrific 
number of attacks and racist crimes that the FN has influ- 
enced others to carry out or that have been perpetrated by 
individual FN members. 

Why such official reticence? Partly due to the fact that 
many of its voters would withdraw support if the FN 
launched a campaign of terror in its own name. It also 
reflects the fact that the bosses are not faced with a revo- 
lutionary social movement of workers which fascists might 
save them from. The misleadership of the unions and work- 
ers’ parties, aggravated by 13 years of “Socialist” rule, has 
created a situation in which, for the moment at least, 
there is neither the need nor the mass support for a fascist 
movement. In such circumstances the FN remains a fas- 
cist front, dependent for electoral support on people who 
would not accept the ideas of a large section of the leader- 
ship. 


The FN’s fascist turn 


At the 1988 presidential elections Le Pen turned in his 
best ever electoral performance: 14.4% of all votes cast, 
or 4,375,000 votes. This marked the beginning of a subtle 
change in the FN’s politics. 
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The FN found that it was systematically excluded from 
all power. The two round system that Chirac’s govern- 
ment brought back for the parliamentary elections inevita- 
bly worked against the FN. Unable to reach agreement 
with the conservative parties, Le Pen and his cronies had 
to endure the spectacle of Charles Pasqua appealing di- 
rectly to FN voters. “On essentials, we share the same 
values,” Pasqua said in April 1988. The FN was caught in 
a dead end at the moment of its greatest electoral glory. 
Its vote held up in the June 1988 parliamentary elections 
at a comparable level to 1986, but it failed to win seats.” 
Racism, populism and the free market were no longer 
enough. 

The FN hardened its tone, with references to the fascist 
past becoming more frequent. On 1 May 1988 it organ- 
ised its first ever Paris May Day demonstration. Apart 
from being a two-finger sign to the workers’ movement, it 
was used as a reminder that Vichy was the first govern- 
ment to institute a bank holiday on May Day. Then Le 
Pen accused the conservative parties of being in cahoots 
with an alleged “Jewish lobby”. He marked the new parlia- 
mentary session with a piece of foul word-play on the 
name of the (Jewish) minister who delivered the opening 
speech, Durafour. Le Pen’s comment was “Durafour- 
crématoire’, which might be translated as “Out of the 
oven and into the crematorium”, a clear reference to the 
extermination of the Jews. It served the dual purpose of 
making headlines and reminding the faithful that they 
hadn’t been forgotten.”° 

A few months later Le Pen wrote an article in Présent 
attacking “forces preaching an ideology of world unity”: 

“There are the Freemasons. I believe the Trilateral plays 
a role. The big internationals like the Jewish International 
have played a not inconsiderable role in reinforcing this 
anti-national mood.”?’ 

To accompany this hardening of tone, Le Pen’s com- 
pany, SERP, decided to come into the modern age. Founded 
by Le Pen and his friend Gaultier (a veteran of the Vichy 
Militia and the SS), the SERP caused a stir during the 
1960s for distributing records of pro-Hitler songs.* At 
the end of the 1980s it began to distribute videos such as 
“Sieg in Western” (a Nazi film made in 1940) and “Die 
Volksfiihrer Léon Degrelle” (in praise of the Belgian fas- 
cist leader). 

The “50 Proposals” on immigration unveiled by Meégret 
in November 1991 indicate the depth of the FN’s racism. 
In what amounted to a manifesto for apartheid, the party 
spelled out more brazenly than ever how it proposed to 
treat immigrants. There would be “preferential treatment 
for French people in employment, housing and social wel- 
fare benefits”; “unemployed immigrants who overstay their 
visas” would be “hunted down”; “necessary expulsion pro- 
cedures [would be] put into action”; there would be “quo- 
tas in schools”; immigrant hostels would be closed down 
and immigrant areas “dismantled”. 

Once more the response of the other parties, left as 
well as right, was to try to prove that they could imple- 
ment what the FN’s racist voters were looking for. The 
Socialist government set up detention centres near sea- 
ports and airports to imprison immigrants awaiting expul- 
sion (thus implementing proposal 46 on the FN’s list) and 
chartered airplanes to repatriate them (FN Proposal 47). 
The Communist Party launched a petition against illegal 
immigration (FN Proposal 44). Once the right took con- 
trol of parliament again the law on nationality was changed 
(FN Proposal 8), there was no automatic right to citizen- 
ship (FN Proposal 9) and “stop-and-search” powers were 
granted to the police (FN Proposal 50). 

The FN began to wonder how to counter the situation 
where the other parties were stealing its racist clothes. 
After the 1989 European Elections, Roland Gaucher, Na- 
tional Executive member and leader of Déat’s war-time 
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fascist Rassemblement National Populaire, bewailed the 
fact that the party “had not made enough of an effort in 
the direction of workers. I for my part have never been 
too keen on monetarism”.® It should be borne in mind 
that the FN’s vote had just dropped by two million as 
compared to the 1988 presidential elections. 

The FN had a rethink on its economic policies and bit 
by bit abandoned the free-market policies of the 1980s. 
To some extent this process was forced upon it by the 
Maastricht and GATT treaties, both of which were based 
on monetarist principles but had an unmistakably “anti- 
national” logic. Carl Lang, the FN’s new General Secre- 
tary, declared in 1991 that: 

“We must make a very special effort on social solidar- 
ity”.>! 

In March 1992, Mégret unveiled a 51-point programme 
on social and economic policy. The apartheid policies of 
the 50 measures were, unsurprisingly, carried over into 
this new document; but free market economics were aban- 
doned to be replaced by a covert form of corporatism. 

Free enterprise, the FN said, “should cease to be a 
place of struggle between employers and workers, as Marx- 
ists claim” but should “instead become an authentic com- 
munity of work where everybody, regardless of their posi- 
tion in the social hierarchy, has a place.”*? Measures the 
EN had once considered “socialist” and therefore the root 
of all evil, such as the minimum wage, maternity leave, or 
extended holiday pay, were taken up by a party that had 
become worried about its credibility amongst the poorer 
layers of society. 

A few months later an official explanation of the FN’s 
new world vision appeared in its “theoretical” journal 
Identité, laying claim to the “anti-capitalist” (in fact anti- 
semitic) legacy of the Nazis: 

“The spirit of cosmopolitanism along with its nationless 
corollary, anonymous nationless capitalism, undermines 
the fabric of society and the economy. Far from bringing 
prosperity, it causes unemployment and poverty through- 
out the world . . . Economic questions can no longer be 
debated in terms of Keynesianism versus monetarism or 
collectivism versus capitalism, but between a global con- 
cept of the economy and a national concept, between un- 
bridled speculative capitalism and industrial, community- 
minded capitalism. These two world-views are radically 
opposed.”* 

These changes were ratified at the November 1992 
Convention in Nice. According to the new economic pro- 
gramme, employers “are not free to act as they wish, but 
are subordinate to the people”.** Although denationalisa- 
tion was still advocated, the party made a new call for 
protectionist tariffs. 

From the early 1990s, monetarism became a favourite 
target of FN leaders. Mégret explained that “free market 
economism is close to cosmopolitanism.”*» Pierre Vial, the 
“negationist” historian who had once wanted to simply 
abolish income tax, claimed: 

“I’m anti-free market, and I’m at least as concerned 
about social rights as | am about national ones.”*® Le Pen 
voiced his opinion that “the causes of unemployment are 
immigration, excessive taxes and the free movement of 
currencies.” *’ 

By means of this great leap backwards, the FN was 
able to move closer to the roots of fascism, where “nation- 
alism” and “socialism” sit side by side. 

Until then it had avoided all physical confrontation 
with the left. Now it was showing its muscle. The fascist 
organisation, Troisiéme Voie, was asked for help stewarding 
a meeting Le Pen was to speak at in Chartres, following a 
series of confrontations with anti-fascists from the area. 
Faced with a large counter-demonstration, the fascists de- 
cided to attack. The anti-fascists were not equipped to 
defend themselves and the fascists routed them. 


STRIKING IMMIGRANT WORKERS SUFFERED RACIAL ATTACKS 





The FN also set about creating a fascist movement 
among students. In the 1950s and 1960s, the Paris univer- 
sities were the scene of violent confrontations between 
fascists and the left (Le Pen was an enthusiastic partici- 
pant in these**), The FN reforged links with the fascist 
GUD and started the REP which carried out attacks on 
left-wing students, notably on central Parisian campuses 
(the Sorbonne, Jussieu and Assas). In Autumn 1994, two 
members of the FN’s youth section in Montpeller fired on 
students who were tearing down FN posters. 

In October 1992, in a speech to the Nice conference 
marked by a frankness that would have been unthinkable 
a few years ago, Le Pen gave a hint of how he sees the 
future: “We must respect legality while it exists ... We're 
an army in civvies, but it would not be right for us to go 
around parading arms today. . . If you’ve got a firearms 
license, choose a 9 mm in preference to the 6.35 mm, it’s 
more effective.”* 

But the factor which affected the FN’s standing most 
during this phase was Le Pen’s handling of his party’s line 
on the Gulf War. The FN owes most of its electoral suc- 
cess to anti-Arab racism. The Gulf War should, therefore, 
have been a godsend. Yet the FN decided not to support 
the reactionary war of the US and its allies but instead 
supported Saddam Hussein. 

The reasons for this highly unpopular decision (and it 
was unpopular even inside the FN) were thoroughly ideo- 
logical. The choice was between the destruction of an 
“Arab enemy” and the chance to support a possible attack 
against Israel. The FN, true to its anti-semitic reflexes, fell 
in behind Saddam. 

Anti-semitism is not synonymous with fascism despite 
its historic centrality to pseudo-scientific racist “theory”. 
Not all racists are anti-semites. Indeed the standard racist 
agitation of the FN was not anti-semitism but anti-Arabism. 
But opposition to a war involving French forces against an 
Arab country was more than a wink to fascist elements 
who hoped to see Saddam Hussein smash Israel. It was 
also a way of testing whether the electorate might wel- 
come such a turn. The fact that the bulk of the FN leader- 
ship stood out against the Gulf War, exposing their patri- 
otism to question, indicates the depth of their commitment 
to fascist and anti-semitic ideals. 

The results of this experiment were disastrous for the 
FN. Some of the movement’s notables, such as Pierre 
Sergent, a former OAS man and a close friend of Le Pen, 
publicly criticised the FN’s failure to support the French 
Army and came out on the Israeli side.*° Le Pen disap- 
peared from the media and plummeted in the opinion 
polls. The electoral bubble had burst. 


The return of the right 


Although the FN flourished during the first period of “co- 
habitation” between a Socialist president and a conserva- 
tive parliament, in 1986-1988, the right’s victory in the 


parliamentary elections of March 1993 had a very differ- 
ent effect. Even before the elections, at the 1992 Maastricht 
referendum, Le Pen had to put up with Pasqua and Séguin 
stealing his clothes. A large section of the FN’s voters 
were seduced by the future Interior Minister’s nationalist 
turn of phrase. These voters preferred the “respectable” 
racist right to a party tainted with fascism. 

The June 1994 Euro-elections marked a watershed in 
the FN’s history. Not so much because it won fewer votes 
than in 1989 — 10. 6% (2,038,843) compared with 11.7% 
in 1989 — as because of the rise of Phillippe de Villiers, 
who won the support of a considerable number of Le Pen 
voters, taking him ahead of the FN. De Villiers is made of 
the same racist, nationalist mettle as Mégret, but behaved 
throughout the Maastricht campaign in a manner more 
typical of Pasqua or Séguin. He has made himself a “re- 
spectable” option for those dithering over whether to vote 
for Le Pen. During the April 1995 Presidential election he 
will be in direct competition for many of Le Pen’s voters; 
it seems probable that the FN will not repeat its terrifying 
four million votes of 1988. 

The FN today is stagnating. Its share of the vote is 
declining. Although opinion polls show 35% of the popu- 
lation agreeing with its policies on immigration, 87% re- 
gard it as sectarian and racist and 73% think it is a threat 
to democracy.’ Support is clearly falling compared with 
previous years. Even if it can boast around a thousand 
local government seats, it does not control any town with 
over 10,000 inhabitants. It has certainly put down roots, 
but its growth has stopped. 

FN activists are well aware of this. At the FN’s Ninth 
Conference (February 1994) differences between fascists 
and nationalists broke out into the open. Tendencies were 
openly formed for the first time so that different slates 
could be put forward for the Central Committee. Le Pen 
publicly condemned what he saw as “clan manoeuvres” 
but still failed to get his own way. The crunch came when 
he asked for backing for J-M. Dubois, a personal friend 
and the president of the Modern Business and Freedom 
circle. Dubois is Le Pen’s passport to the business world.* 
A vote against him was in effect a vote against the leader. 
He was not elected so Le Pen simply co-opted him onto 
the Central Committee and the National Executive. 

In the same way, he appointed Bruno Gollnisch as 
party vice-president. His short-term aim here was to coun- 
ter the authority of Mégret (Delegate General) and Carl 
Lang (General Secretary) but he may also view Gollnisch 
as a possible successor. 

Gollnisch is a Professor at the University of Lyons-III 
whose popularity with Le Pen may owe something to his 
reverence for Vichy, his enthusiasm for Vladimir 
Zhirinovski and revisionist ideas on the holocaust. His 
promotion is a clear indication that Le Pen (whose au- 
thority is not in doubt for the moment) is out to weaken 
Mégret and the “softer” wing of the party and strengthen 
those elements closest to his own heart, the pro-Vichy, 
pro-Hitler, anti-semitic elements. 


Where now for the FN? 


The FN presently finds itself in a dilemma. A large chunk 
of its vote is defecting to the traditional right-wing parties 
who have shown they can match the FN for racism, chau- 
vinism and reaction. At the same time, any move further 
to the right would cause an even greater electoral haemor- 
rhage. Le Pen is still in control of the organisation but is 
having difficulties maintaining a balance. Already he is 
being openly criticised by the Catholic fundamentalist-fas- 
cist wing of the FN around Bernard Antony for refusing to 
call for the abolition of the right of abortion, or even to 
support anti-abortion commandos. 

It seems unlikely that things can go on in this way for 
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much longer.** The conflict in the leadership could soon 
engulf the whole organisation. After the Presidential elec- 
tion, those seeking power by parliamentary means will be 
increasingly tempted by possible alliances with sections of 
the traditional right, ideally with De Villiers or Pasqua. 

On the other hand both top leaders and cadres who are 
frustrated by the lack of electoral progress in recent years 
and who fear that all their gains are being eroded, may 
decide the only way to consolidate the party is through 
street mobilisations. They will be increasingly tempted to 
break with the party’s “soft” wing and present the FN as a 
party struggling for power by direct action. 

The formal end of the recession has brought no “feel 
good factor” to France. When and if recovery makes itself 
felt, mass unemployment is not going to disappear. In 
recent years a new, politically conscious layer of youth has 
emerged. As yet it has little contact with the workers’ 
movement. Despite this, and despite the weakness of the 
unions, these youth could bring about revolutionary ex- 
plosions in every European imperialist country. 

But these same conditions could also provide a breed- 
ing ground for fascists, if the workers' movement fails to 
embrace a revolutionary solution. In such circumstances, 
the FN (or a section of it) could well resort to openly 
fascist methods to recruit disillusioned or disoriented youth. 

This is why the fight against the FN and its ideas is of 
central importance for the workers’ movement and for 
youth. We have seen how the FN has been able to infect 
the workers’ movement with racism. We have seen how a 
section of the leadership aims to create a mass fascist 
party. Today, we can stop the FN in its tracks, provided 
we are clear about how to do so. 

What is needed to stop the rise of the FN, the propaga- 
tion of its racist ideas and its transformation into a fascist 
party, is a revival in workers’ confidence. The slight in- 
crease in struggles of late, the mobilisation of youth against 
the minimum wage last Spring, can be built on. They 
must become a beacon for permanent change, a bastion of 
resistance to racist ideas. And they must be capable of 
mobilising the youth and the unemployed. 

We have to be prepared to fight the FN on all fronts. 
The recent experiments in thuggery are a reminder that a 
fascist party cannot be built without street mobilisations. 
The natural fodder for such mobilisations are the unem- 
ployed and the most despairing elements of society. Steps 
must be taken immediately to prevent that from happen- 
ing. 

Every demonstration and every meeting of the FN should 
be countered by mass mobilisations of workers, youth, 
immigrants and the unemployed, with the aim of destroy- 
ing the FN. To do this we need to build a mass anti-fascist 
united front of workers and youth that can counter the 
racist lies and help politically destroy the FN, as well as 
organise militant and accountable workers’ defence squads 
to physically smash the FN. 

Since the last war, no mass fascist party has been able 
to take root in France. After ten years at the centre of 
French politics, the FN has prepared the ground for such 
an organisation. In the coming years a mass fascist party is 
possible. It is up to us to make sure that the possibility is 
not turned into reality. 


1 Le Pen, Le Vrai. Dossiers du Canard Enchainé. No 45, 
October 1992, p42. 


2 Quoted in Le Pen, Le Vrai, p73. The speech was delivered 
on 2 April 1989 at a meeting commemorating the fascists’ 
victory in the Spanish Civil War. 

3 René Monzat, ‘Politis’, La Revue, 5, p96. 

Quoted by G. Bresson and C. Lionet, Le Pen (Seuil, 
1994), p200 


5 This group withdrew from the FN in 1987, claiming Le 
Pen had become ‘putty in the hands of the Zionists’! (See 
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Le Pen, Le Vrai, p41) 

Le Pen, Le Vrai, p40. 

P. Milza. Fascisme Francais. Flammarion, 1987,p325. 

G. Birenbaum. Le Front National en Politique. Balland, 1992 
Quoted in Le Pen, Le Vrai , p.37. 


Some claim that the FN is in large measure the creation of the Socialist Party in 
general and Mitterrand in particular. See for example E Faux, T Legrand and G 
Perez, La Main droite de Dieu Seuil, 1994 


Faux, Legrand and Perez highlight Mitterrand’s support for Le Pen and the way 
he put pressure on television stations to let Le Pen appear on the small screen. 


Today’s MSI, anxious to prove itself as a respectable party, refuses to sit with 
the FN! 


E. Plenel and A. Rollat, La République menacée Le Monde Editions1992,p.368. 
Birenbaum, op cit p. 67. ; 


For further details, see Blandine Hennion, Le Front national, l’argent et 
l’establishment. La Découverte, 1993. 


See Plenel and Rollat, op cit, for a critical discussion of the FN’s involvement. 
The FN has the ear of some prison officers’ and police associations. It does not 
appear to have made any inroads into the rest of the labour movement. 


Le Pen appears to have been inspired by the US Republican Party’s 1984 
convention. See Le Pen, Le Vrai, p73. 

J. Vander Velpen, Les Voild qui arrive EPO/Reflex, 1993, p. 76. 

Quoted by Plenel and Rollat, op cit, p. 193. 

This is not to say that there was ever a Chinese wall between fascists and 
national monetarists inside the FN. Many were won to fascism after they joined. 
Birenbaum, p. 67. 

Ibid, p. 84. 

Point 7 of the ‘Fundamental Principles’, quoted by Birenbaum, op cit, p. 246. 
At the FN’s 1991 Conference held in Nice, 39% of all delegates were long-time 
political activists. 22% had belonged to the Tixier-Vignancour Committees, 
13% were ex-members of Occident or Ordre Nouveau and 8% had been in the 
PEN. Thus a large section of the membership base has a clear fascist past. 


The only candidate to take a seat was the late Yann Piat who left the FN a few 
months later. 

In the row that ensued, some non-fascist high-profile members saw their chance 
to sever ties with the FN, among them Yann Piat. 

Plenel and Rollat, p. 53. 


Le Pen wrote a sleeve-note for the record in which he claimed Hitler’s move- 
ment “was popular and democratic at the end of the day”. As a result, he was 
charged and convicted in 1971 with “apologising for war crimes”. See Le Pen, 
Le Vrai, p52. 

Ibid. 

Birenbaum, op cit p.175. 

Vander Velpen, op cit p.77. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, p.79. 

Hennion, op cit p.103. 

Le Pen, Le Vrai, p. 95. 

Ibid. 

Le Monde, 27 May 1994. 

For an account of these, see Le Pen, Le Vrai. 

Plenel and Rollat, p.47. The FN’s Member’s Guide says that “committed 
members must bear in mind that one day it may be necessary to use weapons.” 
See Velpen, op cit p. 85. 

Le Monde, 3 September 1990 

Le Monde, 2 February 1994. 

Dubois is a former Gaullist-party member who now holds elected office on 


behalf of the FN. He believes that belonging to the French section of the SS 
“means nothing”. 


From 1991 Le Pen began appointing elements of both wings of the party to the 
leadership to fend off challenges. In fact this method only strengthened Mégret 
and those elements least committed to fascism. Lang, successor to Stirbois, is a 
case in point. Since becoming General Secretary he has altered the party 
machine by removing 29 consituency secretaries installed by Stirbois. 


The expulsion of Le Pen’s adviser Saint-Affrique shows just how explosive the 
situation is. At the FN’s 1994 summer school Saint-Affrique denounced the 
presence of fascists (in Mégret’s entourage)! To the delight of the press he was 
immediately and publicly expelled by Mégret, with Le Pen’s eventual approval.™ 








Opposing forces inside the 
MSI are struggling over the 
future of Italy's far right 
writes Richard Brenner 





THE MOVIMENTO SOCIALE ITALIANO 


“The cudgel and the 


double breasted suit” 





taly is the only western European 
j state in which a fascist party has 

joined a government since 1945,' 
The entry of the Movimento Sociale 
Italiano (MSI) into the coalition gov- 
ernment of Silvio Berlusconi prompted 
alarm amongst the left in Italy and 
around the world. It also provoked 
some revealing reactions from the 
bosses’ press. The Economist reas- 
sured its readers: 

“Hitler and Stalin were monsters. 
Mussolini by comparison was a farm- 
yard rooster . . . the true mark of 
fascism, belief in a peculiar variety of 
one-party corporate state—not, it 
should be said, a belief shared by this 
newspaper—is not Nazism or racism. 
Let the word ‘fascist’ be reserved for 
those who profess that belief, and to- 
day’s neo-fascists be judged for their 
own ideas, not Hitler’s.”? 

The British bourgeoisie’s favourite 





coffee-table magazine “judged” that 
the MSI could usefully provide some 
stability to Berlusconi’s Thatcherite 
government. So they tried to play 
down the crimes of Mussolini, the man 
described by MSI leader, Gianfranco 
Fini, as the greatest statesman in Ital- 
ian history. The forcible destruction 
of the Italian trade unions, socialist 
and communist parties, the killing of 
thousands upon thousands of politi- 
cal opponents are for the Economist 
the actions of a “farmyard rooster”. 
If we judge the MSI from its own 
history, leadership, ideology and ac- 
tions we can indeed justifiably claim 
that the MSI is fascist. But it is a fas- 
cism that has had to come to terms 
with the defeat of Hitler and Musso- 
lini and accommodate itself to a long 
period of bourgeois democracy and 
capitalist prosperity. In these condi- 
tions fascism was condemned to a 





marginal existence, forcing fascist or- 
ganisations, such as the MSI, to adapt 
and embrace constitutionalist allies 
and policies associated with the non- 
fascist right. At the same time, within 
their ranks there remains a significant 
layer of committed fascist cadres de- 
termined to exploit any constitutional 
successes for more far-reaching pur- 
poses, 

It is the very success of this strat- 
egy for Italian fascism in the March 
1994 elections, when compared with 
similar efforts undertaken by the Ger- 
man and French far right, that now 
confronts Fini and his electoral front 
organisation, the Alleanza Nazionale 
(AN - National Alliance), with a pro- 
found dilemma. 

The contradiction at the root of the 
MSI's present crisis can be traced back 
to the party’s origins. It has shaped 
the development of the party at every 
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Spain and 
Portugal 
entered the 
post-war 
period with 
pre-established 
bonapartist 
dictatorships of 
fascist origin. 
The Economist 
April 9 1994 
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stage in its forty-nine year history. The 
MSI was founded as an outright fas- 
cist party in 1946 as a direct succes- 
sor to the proscribed Fascist Party of 
Mussolini. Unlike analogous attempts 
to re-establish fascist organisations in 
post-war Europe, such as the abortive 
attempt to rebuild the NSDAP in West 
Germany under the name 
Sozialistische Reichspartei (SRP), the 
MSI was not itself banned, but was 
tolerated by the post-fascist Italian 
Republic. Its connection to the fascist 
past was never clandestine or publicly 
denied; indeed its very name was 
drawn directly from the official title 
of the Salo republic, the Northern Ital- 
ian fascist state ruled over by Musso- 
lini under German military protection 
after he was deposed by the King in 
1943. Many of the MSI’s leaders had 
formerly been officials of the 
Repubblica Sociale Italiano (RSI). 
The MSI resisted the efforts of the 


The MSI's programme was one of 
undiluted historical Italian fascism, 
stressing nationalism, the corporate 
state, opposition to the constitution 
and the allied peace terms. 


Committee for National Liberation to 
prevent the reorganisation of fascist 
activists and officials, while at the 
same time successfully seeking to rally 
the scattered grouplets of hardline fas- 
cists under the banner of a single 
hegemonic far right party. The MSI's 
programme was initially one of undi- 
luted historical Italian fascism, stress- 
ing nationalism, the corporate state, 
opposition to the constitution and to 
the peace treaty being promoted by 
the allies and which had been accepted 
by the Christian Democracy (DC). 

The party could rely on little sup- 
port within the newly reconstructed 
state apparatus. Even the army was 
largely shut off to the MSI as a result 
of the 1943-45 civil war and the ab- 
sence in the post-war army of any top- 
ranking officers who had fought on 
the fascist side in the conflict. Al- 
though the MSI secured only 1.9% of 
the vote in the 1948 elections, the very 
fact of its survival was a considerable 
achievement. 

Yet the development of the politi- 
cal situation in post-war Italy rapidly 
demonstrated to the MSI leaders that 
if they were to preserve and extend 
the organisational integrity and influ- 
ence of the party, a cautious accom- 
modation to bourgeois democracy 
would be unavoidable. It was this that 
allowed the MSI, over the coming 
years, to build up its strength, con- 
solidate, and remain connected to 
mainstream political life in a manner 
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that no other European fascist party 
was able to do. 

In the post-war decades the MSI 
consistently polled between 5 and 8% 
of the vote in national elections. Its 
membership has always been high. 
During the 1960s it claimed one mil- 
lion members, principally in its strong- 
holds in the south. In 1994 it still 
boasted a membership of over 
100,000 in more than 1,000 branches. 
It controls youth, women’s and trade 
union front organisations. 

Yet the MSI has been constantly 
beset with problems arising from the 
contradiction between its necessary 
accommodation to bourgeois democ- 
racy and its fascist heritage. This has 
led to a number of phases in the MSI's 
development. 

The relative political instability of 
the Italian parliamentary system and 
the strength of the Communist Party 
(PCI) provided the MSI with numer- 
ous opportunities for de facto pacts 
and agreements with the DC against 
the Socialists and Communists. But 
the party’s first leader, Giorgio 
Almirante, adopted a classical fascist 
approach, emphasising opposition to 
the democratic regime and engaging 
in social demagogy to build a petit- 
bourgeois and peasant movement 
against the political establishment and 
post-war domestic order. 


Credentials 


By 1950 Almirante had been forced 
to resign and was replaced by Alfredo 
de Marsanich, a former fascist gov- 
ernment official and leader of the 
“moderate” faction in the MSI. The 
party now emphasised its anti-Com- 
munist credentials, allied itself with 
the Monarchist Party, adopted a spe- 
cifically pro-clerical stance, expressed 
support for NATO (a military pact 
between the hated wartime Allies) and 
attempted to form an electoral bloc 
with the DC for the 1952 local elec- 
tions in Rome. The fruits of recasting 
the MSI as an arch pro-establishment 
party rather than a petit-bourgeois 
anti-establishment party was a sub- 
stantial increase in the its vote, to 
11.8% in those elections. 

By 1956 the moderates were firmly 
in the leadership under Arturo 
Michelini. This led to a sizeable split 
of hardline fascists under Pino Rauti, 
who left to form the Ordine Nuovo 
(New Order) group. The introduction 
of an accommodationist strategy - 
insertimento—saw the MSI’s parlia- 
mentary fraction supporting successive 
DC governments and even becoming 
the key force backing the government 
of Giuseppe Tambroni in 1960. 

But the success of the insertimento 
in bringing the MSI close to partici- 
pation in government had not led the 


it to abandon physical confrontation. 
As one account points out, a corollary 
of the MSI’s attempt to cast itself as 
the pro-system party par excellence 
was a stepping up of violent street 
battles with the left during the strikes 
and demonstrations of the 1960s.° 


Shift 

The next shift in the MSI's ap- 
proach resulted from the failure of the 
insertimento strategy. The role of the 
MSI in underpinning Tambroni pro- 
voked a massive and militant response 
from the left, leading to street battles 
across Italy and tens of deaths. Dem- 
onstrators prevented the MSI's con- 
gress from taking place. The govern- 
ment fell and was replaced by a 
centre-left coalition. 

The 1960s saw mounting ideologi- 
cal disunity within the MSI, culminat- 
ing in Almirante’s return to the party 
leadership at the end of the decade. 
His new policy involved fusing with 
or incorporating other rightist parties, 
such as the Monarchists, a renewed 
emphasis on street confrontation, and 
alliances with sections of the state ap- 
paratus who were becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed by student rebellion, the 
continuing strength of the PCI and ris- 
ing trade union militancy. This was 
the period of the “strategy of tension”, 
in which direct collaboration between 
fascist groups—including the MSI it- 
self—and sections of the police and 
military resulted in a series of urban 
bombings designed to foment social 
instability and create the conditions 
for a future military coup. 

Ordine Nuovo, which had been 
readmitted to the party, now exerted 
a controlling influence over party or- 
ganisations and policy. Yet at the same 
time, the MSI launched an attempt to 
construct a new broader party of the 
far right, the Destra Nazionale, and 
continued publicly to declare its sup- 
port for democracy and the system. 
This twin-track approach—the 
Strategia Del Doppio Binario—was 
acknowledged by Almirante himself. 

Further shifts were to follow. The 
“moderates” split from the MSI in 
1977, and anti-system demagogy re- 
surfaced alongside an eclectic attempt 
to construct a “new” “third way” ideol- 
ogy. The party’s growing youth organi- 
sations managed to combine support 
for this radicalism with a strong mood 
for a halt to the street fighting and 
terror of the 1970s. 


System 

Throughout the 1980s, the party 
continued to debate its relationship to 
the political system and the fascist 
past, usually combining elements of 
false radicalism and anti-capitalist 





rhetoric with attempts at opportunis- 
tic alliances with other major parties. 
After the “Historic Compromise”, 
when the Stalinists of the PCI an- 
nounced that they would be prepared 
to enter a coalition with the Christian 
Democrats, the MSI responded with 
declarations of its preparedness to bloc 
with the reformist social democrats of 
the PSI against any alliance of the DC 
and the PCI. 

This ideological shift was reflected 
in changes in the party leadership, with 
the current “moderate” leader Fini re- 
placing the extreme radical-fascist Pino 
Rauti in 1990. Recent events have al- 
lowed Fini to bring the MSI “in from 
the cold”, that is, into government and 
into the mainstream of Italian politi- 
cal life. Above all, the MSI was able 
to capitalise on the deep crisis of the 
Italian political system that resulted 
from the collapse of the Eastern Bloc 
and the end of the Cold War. 

After the Second World War, Ita- 
ly’s Communist Party was the largest 
in western Europe. Its roots in indus- 
try and its links to the USSR prompted 
the capitalist class to exclude it from 
government permanently. From 1945 
the bourgeoisie constructed a shifting 
alliance of conservative, liberal and 
social democratic parties which, 
though their coalitions were invariably 
unstable and frequently changing, nev- 
ertheless succeeded in keeping the PCI 
out of the 54 separate governments 
that have held office since the war. 

For the bourgeoisie, the threat 
posed by the PCI demanded a strong 
and united conservative party capable 
of retaining power. At the centre of 
this system was the Christian Democ- 
racy, a party established from former 
Catholic politicians of the pre-war Peo- 


ples’ Party, the peasantry and former 
functionaries of the bloated state ma- 
chine of the fascist years. 


Methods 


The methods used to consolidate 
the disparate social forces that made 
up the DC’s support—bourgeoisie, 
peasantry, urban petit-bourgeoisie and 
state bureaucratic functionaries—in- 
volved anti-communism, Catholic ide- 
ology and bribery and corruption 
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General Election 1984 
6.5% 5 seats 
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General Election 1992 
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General Election March 1994 
13.5% 107 seats 
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throughout the political system.* It is 
estimated that under DC coalition gov- 
ernments between 5 and 10% of the 
value of all contracts with state com- 
panies was paid to professional politi- 
cians in the form of bribes. 

Furthermore, the legacy of Musso- 
lini’s corporatism could be seen in 
mainstays of Christian Democratic 
policy, such as support for state hold- 
ing companies and nationalisations in 
basic industries like energy, subsidies 
to the peasantry and small proprie- 
tors and the enlargement and protec- 
tion of the massive state bureaucracy. 
These policies became increasingly 
dysfunctional for the Italian bourgeoi- 
sie throughout the 1980s. State owned 
industries and services proved expen- 
sive to maintain and run and consti- 
tuted a barrier to private capital accu- 
mulation and profit generation. 

With the collapse of Stalinism and 
its devastating effect on the PCI, neo- 
liberal reformers within the bourgeoi- 
sie and the judiciary saw their chance 
to commence a controlled reconstruc- 
tion of the political system. A series 
of dramatic corruption investigations, 
trials and convictions of leading poli- 
ticians (known as Tangentopoli) ef- 
fectively destroyed the DC and its 
longstanding ally, the Socialist Party 
(PSI). Some 30% of parliamentary 
representatives were charged, includ- 
ing PSI leader Craxi and most notably 
Andreotti, the grand old man of Chris- 
tian Democracy. 


Remnants 


The PCI metamorphosed into the 
Party of the Democratic Left (PDS), 
breaking from the last ideological rem- 
nants of its Stalinist past. It split with 
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the remaining pro-Stalinist “hard lin- 
ers” of the Rifondazione Comunista 
and swiftly reconstituted itself as a 
right-wing social democratic party vy- 
ing for the job of carrying out the 
capitalists’ neo-liberal austerity pro- 
gramme of cuts in state expenditure 
and privatisations. 

Still the bourgeoisie preferred not 
to entrust “the executive committee 
for the management of their affairs” 
to the former Stalinists. Big capital 
responded to the dissolution of the 
old political system through the speedy 
construction of a new right-wing elec- 
toral coalition, the Freedom Alliance. 
At the head of this stood media ty- 
coon Silvio Berlusconi. With the in- 
troduction of a new, less democratic, 
electoral system based on a British- 
style “first-past-the-post” system in 
place of proportional representation, 
Berlusconi used local rump groupings 
from the old parties, string-pulling and 
of course hard cash, to set up a new 
neo-liberal party, Forza Italia. 

This “miracle” had to be accom- 
plished at breakneck speed. 
Berlusconi’s artificial construct would 
not have been able to win an election 
alone and thus exclude the PDS from 
office. For this reason Berlusconi 
turned not only to the relatively new 
Lega Nord (which had polled 8.6% 
in the general election of April 1992, 
22% in local elections in Turin in June 
1993 and as much as 57.1% in 
Pordenone), but also to the MSI, a 
far more long-standing and established 
formation with a mass membership. 
Moreover, the MSI’s exclusion from 
power since its formation in 1946 left 
it the only established national party 
free from the taint of corruption fol- 


By January 1995, exactly one year 
after the AN's foundation, the MSI 
formally wound itself up, merging 
into the AN. Yet the AN is entirely 

under the control of the MSI. 


lowing the Tangentopoli scandals of 
1992-4. 

The wave of scandals transformed 
the MSI’s prospects. The table on page 
13 sets out their electoral fortunes be- 
tween 1984 and 1994. 

The major breakthrough was the 
local elections in late 1993, which took 
place after the great Tangentopoli 
scandal had broken and become the 
major issue of the campaign, and of 
course after the introduction of the 
new electoral system after the April 
1993 referendum. The DC and PSI 
vote collapsed. Most significantly, for 
the MSI’s subsequent development, in 
certain major cities it emerged during 
the local elections as the main party 
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of the right. 

The system of successive rounds of 
ballots enabled the MSI to win sup- 
port from those right-wing voters 
whose preferred choices were elimi- 
nated in the earlier rounds. In Naples 
Allesandra Mussolini—granddaughter 
of the fascist leader Benito Mussolini 
—massively improved on her poll of 
9.2% in the previous local elections. 
In the first round in 1993 she received 
31.2% of the vote, rising to 44% by 
the second round. The MSI’s candi- 
date in Trieste polled 47% in the fi- 
nal round. In Rome, Fini stood. Sig- 
nificantly, as the best-placed candidate 
of the right he now received public 
backing from Silvio Berlusconi. He 
won 36% in the first and 47% in the 
second round. 

Fini concluded that the MSI could 
now constitute itself as the main party 
of the right in the new Italy. The pre- 
condition for this would be to win 
and retain the support of former DC 
voters who might back the MSI against 
the left, but who would not do so if it 
meant identifying themselves openly 
with historic Italian fascism. For this 
reason Fini declared that the MSI was 
now “post-fascist”. 

Berlusconi’s support for Fini in the 
Rome local elections, the emergence 
of Forza Italia and the proposal for a 
right-wing electoral bloc - the Free- 
dom Alliance - provided Fini and the 
MSI leadership with an opportunity 
to enter government. What is more, 
the MSI had the chance to share 
power with arriviste, relatively right- 
wing conservative allies. Neither Forza 
nor the Lega could compare with the 
MSI when it came to the combination 
of a solid mass membership, organi- 
sation and a national presence. The 
party could reasonably expect to 
emerge as the strongest component of 
the coalition and win support as a 
force for “stability” and order. 


Ideology 


This was too good a prospect for 
Fini to allow history or ideology to 
threaten it. The contradiction between 
fascist ideology and goals on the one 
hand and bourgeois democratic 
realpolitik on the other —the very con- 
tradiction which had dogged the MSI 
from its foundation —would now have 
to be resolved. 

Fini lost no time. Within a month 
of the local election results he an- 
nounced the formation of the Alleanza 
Nazionale. This was an idea that had 
been in the pipeline for over a year, 
having first been mooted as a possi- 
ble means of taking advantage of the 
new electoral system. The concept was 
clearly based in part on the Destra 
Nazionale promoted in the Almirante 
era. But there was an important dif- 


ference. The Destra Nazionale project 
had been an integral component of 
Almirante’s twin-track strategy of “the 
cudgel and the double-breasted suit”, 
providing a fig-leaf of respectability 
while the fascist MSI gangs and youth 
organisations stepped up their cam- 
paign of street terror. For the Rauti 
wing of the MSI the AN could play 
such a role again. 

The general election of March 1994 
returned a decisive majority for the 
coalition of Silvio Berlusconi’s neo- 
liberal conservative Forza Italia, the 
separatist Lega Nord of Umberto Bossi 
and the AN. The latter was founded 
in January 1994 as an electoral front 
for the fascist MSI. The AN received 
five million votes, some 13.5% of the 
poll. Five AN members, a majority of 
whom were also members of the MSI, 
entered the new coalition cabinet; 12 
of the 37 junior ministers were from 
the AN. Senior posts included com- 
munications, culture and the position 
of Deputy Prime Minister, which went 
to Guiseppe Tatarella of the MSI. Jun- 
ior appointments included justice, edu- 
cation, foreign affairs and defence. 

By January 1995, exactly one year 
after the AN’s foundation, the MSI 
formally wound itself up, merging into 
the AN. Yet the AN is entirely under 
the control of the MSI and has been 
since its foundation. The first and main 
official of the AN, Adolfo Urso, was 
appointed by Fini; he formerly worked 
on the MSI’s newspaper I/ Secolo 
d'Italia. The AN has produced no 
manifesto of its own and there “seems 
little to suggest that the MSI could 
not force its will on the rest of the 
alliance.”> Even if Urso’s claims of 
40,000 new non-MSI members join- 
ing the AN after the election proved 
accurate, this would still leave the MSI 
with a decisive majority in the AN. 

This hegemony is reflected in the 
composition of those holding the AN’s 
parliamentary, Euro-parliamentary and 
ministerial positions. Non-MSI mem- 
bers constitute a clear minority. Of 
the two non-MSI AN ministers (deal- 
ing with the cultural and transport 
portfolios) one is a former member of 
the Monarchist party—which merged 
with the MSI in 1972 at the height of 
its Almirante period—and the other 
was previously a Christian Democrat. 

Given the total control over the AN 
by the former MSI leadership it is 
tempting to treat the AN as being 
nothing more than a means by which 
unreconstructed fascists can conceal 
their true political nature and goals. 
But this would only partly explain the 
development of the MSI-AN over the 
last two years. There are real divisions 
within the MSI itself, engendered by 
Fini’s strategy. For the closer the MSI 
has come to power the more the con- 
flict between “moderates” and 
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“hardliners” has been coming to a 
head. 

At the centre of the current con- 
flict is the future direction of the AN. 
It was formed as a fascist front to 
fight the elections, and it remains so. 
However, Fini wants the AN to play a 
far more significant role than this in 
his future political strategy. The 
broader, more “respectable” conserva- 
tive front party is intended not merely 
to supplement and disguise the MSI, 
but formally to supplant it. 

The modern roots of the conflict 
go back to Almirante’s death in 1988 
which provoked an increasingly sharp 
dispute between the two wings of the 
party. At the beginning of the 1990s 
one Italian commentator wrote of the 
conflict between Fini and Pino Rauti: 

“The former is looking to be a party 
of protest and institutional reform, 
while the latter wishes to be a move- 
ment of dissent, a ‘community party’. 
The two strategies are miles apart.” 

Pino Rauti is no minor figure in 
the history of Italian fascism and the 
MSI. He was central to the Ordine 
Nuovo split in the 1950s—the first 
major attempt by hard line fascists to 
prevent the MSI adapting to bourgeois 
democracy. As head of ON he exer- 
cised considerable influence over MSI 
policy after ON’s readmission to the 
party, and has held the position of 
party leader. Today he is an AN Mem- 
ber of the European parliament. 

This and the strength of Rauti’s 
support in the MSI obliges even Fini 
to take account of the strong associa- 
tion with the fascist ventennio that is 
built into the MSI—one party elec- 
tion slogan in 1970 was Nostalgia 
Dell’Avvenire (nostalgia for the fu- 
ture). The MSI held a major national 
commemoration of Mussolini on the 
centenary of his birth in 1983, and 





the image of J] Duce wearing a mili- 
tary helmet remains a powerful image 
in MSI iconography and in the graffiti 
of its youth leagues. Nor is reverence 
for the fascist years a thing of the past. 
As recently as 1992, 50,000 joined a 
march in Rome called in the dicta- 
tor’s memory. 


Aligned 


It is no coincidence that the Rome 
organisation of the MSI is led by forces 
closely aligned with the Pino Rauti 
wing of the movement. The head of 
the MSI’s Rome federation was 
Teodoro Buontempo. He was previ- 
ously the leader of the Fronte Della 
Gioventu (Youth Front—the youth 
organisation of the MSI), and has in 
the past been closely involved in at- 
tempts to link up with and encom- 
pass a sizeable umbrella grouping of 
Nazi skinheads known as the 
Movimento Politico (MP). The MP is 
linked to the international “Naziskin” 
cultural movement Blood and Hon- 
our, and has been implicated in nu- 
merous terrorist attacks on immi- 
grants, Jews and gypsies. 

Throughout its long history, the 
MSI has retained the core features of 
a fascist party. It has maintained or- 
ganised fighting groups through its 
youth and street groupings, has con- 
ducted periodic street violence against 
its left-wing proletarian and student 
opponents and has maintained close 
links with clandestine terrorist organi- 
sations. In its ideology and its propa- 
ganda it remains associated with the 
former fascist states of Mussolini. The 
relatively stable democratic order in 
post-war Italy has created powerful 
tendencies within its ranks pushing for 
the abandonment of fascist strategy 
and ideology, but until the most re- 


cent crisis these tendencies have not 
proved sufficiently strong to effect a 
qualitative transformation into a non- 
fascist right wing conservative party. 

Realising what is at stake, the dis- 
bandment of the MSI and its absorp- 
tion into the AN was resisted by those 
leading MSI members most closely 
aligned with the fight against Fini’s 
adaptation to democratic respectabil- 
ity: Rauti, Buontempo and Mirko 
Tremaglia. The latter is head of the 
foreign affairs commission in the Ital- 
ian parliament and achieved notoriety 
after calling for the return to Italy of 
territories granted to Slovenia in the 
aftermath of the Second World War. 

Having failed to prevent the for- 
mal dissolution of the MSI, Rauti and 
Buontempo are fighting for the soul 
of the AN. They hope to prevent the 
AN adopting neo-liberal free market 
economic policies in place of the tra- 
ditional corporatism of the Italian fas- 
cist movement. 


Finance 


The MSI’s main base, since its 
foundation, has been in the underde- 
veloped south of the country, an area 
dependent on state finance and enor- 
mous subsidies to the public sector. It 
is hardly surprising that free 
marketeers who have recently joined 
the AN are encountering opposition 
from longstanding MSI corporatists. 
After the 1994 election victory, 
Giandomenico Caselino, head of the 
regional MSI federation in Lecce, 
Puglia, declared to the Guardian news- 
paper: 

“Be clear about one thing. Between 
us and Berlusconi is only a strategic 
alliance. We are the MSI. We are not 
libertarian or liberals of any kind. For 
us, the market is organic and organ- 
ised.”” 

Fini sees it differently. Within the 
AN Fini and the dominant faction of 
the MSI are seeking to steer the en- 
tire formation away from fascism to- 
wards “mainstream”, albeit very right- 
wing, bourgeois democratic 
conservatism. The collapse of 
Berlusconi’s shortlived Freedom Alli- 
ance government in December 1994 
means there is a possibility of early 
elections and a chance for the AN to 
increase its support. 

In the November/December 1994 
local elections the MSI gained votes 
at the expense of Forza Italia. Further 
success could consolidate the AN’s 
position as the largest and most or- 
ganisationally cohesive party of the 
right. This in turn could well increase 
the pressure on Fini to demonstrate 
his bona fides to the non-fascist elec- 
torate (especially in the North) and to 
remove the risk of further embarrass- 
ment altogether by a radical break 
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with Rauti et al, even to the point of 
splitting the party. 

The Italian bourgeoisie desperately 
need a stable party to represent their 
interests. The DC has collapsed and 
its replacement—the Popular Party— 
remains too compromised to win seri- 
ous support from the electorate. The 
PDS, despite its bourgeois politics, 
remains the former Communist Party 
and its links to the working class 
movement mean that a substantial sec- 
tion of the bourgeoisie would prefer 
to see it kept out of power. Certainly 
it is not a preferred instrument of 
bourgeois rule. 

The Lega Nord is not a nationally 
organised party and the main sections 
of the haute bourgeoisie do not fa- 
vour the dismemberment of the Ital- 
ian state. Berlusconi’s party failed to 
consolidate its coalition government 
and fell before it could see through its 
austerity programme against the re- 
sistance of the working class. The lo- 
cal elections of the winter 1994 saw a 
catastrophic collapse of Forza Italia’s 
support. 

So Fini correctly estimates that he 
now has an opportunity to challenge 
seriously for power and perhaps to 
gain it, or at least secure a permanent 
role in the shifting combinations and 
coalitions that have characterised Ital- 
ian governments since the war. What 
is more, in doing so he could actually 
serve the interests of the capitalist class 
by resolving their crisis of political 
leadership and carrying through their 
desired austerity drive. 

But on one condition. No signifi- 
cant section of the Italian bourgeoisie 
currently wants fascism, because they 
do not need it. They have not reached 
the stage where they might need to 
turn to the policy of last resort. 

Whereas in the past Fini has—to- 
gether with Buontempo—encouraged 
and liaised with violent skinhead or- 
ganisations in Rome, attempting to 
bring them under the discipline of the 
MSI, today he goes out of his way to 
condemn them. The skinheads and 
black shirted youths who are prone to 
giving the fascist salute at rallies and 
demonstrations are now being actively 
discouraged from doing so by Fini’s 
bodyguards. 

But formal renunciation of the past 
and efforts to isolate and marginalise 
the elements who look to Mussolini’s 
squadristi as a model for organising 
today are one thing; actually breaking 
with them and removing their influ- 
ence is another thing entirely. Fini's 
concern at the negative effect fascist 
violence might have on his political 
ambitions was fuelled in 1993 when 
on 1 April a troop of MSI youth burst 
into the Italian parliament and held a 
violent demonstration, blockading the 
building and breaking windows.* As a 
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result 20 members of the Fronte della 
Gioventu and 11 MSI MPs were 
charged with insulting parliament and 
glorifying fascism. 

Only days beforehand MSI mem- 
bers had attacked the headquarters of 
both the social democratic and former 
Stalinist trade union federations and 
the offices of the metalworkers’ un- 
ion in Naples, prompting 30,000 
workers to demonstrate in response. 
But since April 1993 there have been 
no further reports of organised MSI 
violence on the streets. Fini has suc- 
ceeded so far in restraining the squads 
and the violent elements within the 
youth leagues. 


Remove 


Whether he will be able to remove 
them from the party altogether—or is 
even capable of mounting a serious 
campaign to do so—remains to be 
seen. 

The new “non-political” bourgeois 
government, drawn from key repre- 
sentatives of the ruling class in the 
banking, industrial and military sec- 
tors, may not last for long given it 
only has grudging support from the 
Freedom Alliance and faces open hos- 
tility from the AN. Italy is far from 
resolving its political crisis. The de- 
velopment of the AN depends on how 
this crisis unfolds. To return to gov- 
ernment with the blessing of.a section 
of the bourgeoisie, Fini will need to 
further sever the AN from its fascist 
past and commit it to free market 
Thatcherite economic policies. 

But there remains an alternative 
scenario. If the crisis deepens, and if 
the 54th government of the post-war 
period meets with serious resistance 
from the working class, then impor- 
tant sections of the ruling class may 
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seek to mobilise a mass force to take 
direct action against the workers’ 
movement. When they do they will 
know where to look. Unless the AN 
splits publicly from the Rauti wing, 
the youth leagues, the fascist regional 
party bosses and their blackshirted 
thugs, it will remain a party capable 
of reasserting all the features of fully 
fledged fascism, and of converting its 
membership into a reactionary mass 
movement mobilised against the work- 
ers’ organisations and all democratic 
liberties.@ 


For more on the 
struggle against fascism 
in France read 
Pouvoir Ouvrier 
journal of the French 
section of the LRCI, 
available from 

BP40, 44120 VERTOU, 
France 
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Dave Stockton continues a series on Marxism and the National Question with a 
survey of the development and fragmentation of national consciousness under the 
impact of colonialism. 


the last years of the twentieth century has generated 

a new interest in nation formation and the national 
question in general. Most writers have drawn freely, and 
without acknowledgement, on the exceptionally rich Marx- 
ist theoretical work on the subject. At the same time many 
claim that Marxism’s fatal flaw is its failure to understand 
the strength or lasting power of national consciousness. 

John Swarzmantel, for example, writes that: “the Marx- 
ist and the socialist tradition has taken too external an 
attitude to nationalism, and has failed to understand why 
it has been and remains such a powerful force”'. 

John Breuilly, in a recent work, has chimed in: 

“As is usual, good Marxist history represents the most 
impressive attempts to provide satisfactory accounts of 
major modern historical developments, but there appears 
to be something about nationalism which eludes under- 
standing from within a Marxist framework.” 

Anthony D Smith agrees: "Marxist historicism turned 
away from ethnic and national problems” °. 

All of this is plain nonsense, depending for its credibil- 
ity on the power of caricature. These critics lazily target 
an economic determinist, class reductionist pseudo-Marx- 
ism that has nothing to do with the method of Marx, 
Lenin or Trotsky, and relies for its effect on the canon of 
ultra-left Stalinist writings on the question.* 

We have tried to show in previous articles? the stupid- 
ity of this charge. Since Marxism recognises in national- 
ism the central political ideology of the bourgeois epoch it 
can hardly be said to underestimate it. What this charge 
really amounts to is that Marxism refuses to recognise the 
national identity as primordial, or the nation state as “the 
end of history”. 

Marxism insists that, like the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction, the nation state has not always existed and that 
one day it will cease to exist. Moreover Marxism, —that 
is, genuine revolutionary Marxism and not its reformist or 
centrist counterfeit—refuses to compromise with any vari- 
ety of nationalism. 

This draws down the wrath of the paid hacks of the 
bourgeoisie, imperialist or semi-colonial. It also attracts 
the hatred of the “Third World” ideologues who believe 
they can strengthen Marxism with a strong admixture of 


T he eruption of national struggles across the globe in 


“anti-imperialist” nationalism. 

The latter trend is particularly likely to hurl at revolu- 
tionary Marxism the charge of “Eurocentrism”. Misusing 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism they have created a neo- 
populism which designates the anti-imperialism of the op- 
pressed, semi-colonial nations as an undifferentiatedly “pro- 
gressive” camp, and suppresses all recognition of the class 
struggle in the imperialist countries. The nationalism of 
petit bourgeois guerrilla movements, bourgeois nationalist 
parties and military-bonapartist regimes, has been recom- 
mended as a necessary corrective to crude, economistic, 
Eurocentric Marxism.°® 

In reality no revolutionary Marxist tried to apply a pat- 
tern drawn mechanically from the west European states 
any more than Marxists try to analyse the world economy 
solely on the basis of the structure of West European or 
North American capitalism. 

The theories of uneven and combined development, of 
imperialism, of permanent revolution, rest upon a recog- 
nition that capitalism establishes economic, state and po- 
litical models which cannot be ignored by those who later 
follow along the road to capitalist development. They are 
compelled to adopt these models but precisely not in the 
conditions which applied when capitalism emerged out of 
European feudalism. 

The twentieth century has seen the near universalisa- 
tion of the nation-state principle. But this has not led to 
the creation of stable nation-states on the West European 
model.’ 

Whilst the globe has been covered by “nation states” 
the chronic instability of many of these new nations, their 
vulnerability to fragmenting sub-national claims by their 
own constituent regions, or their rivalry for territory with 
other nations, gives good grounds for asserting that a long 
and stable epoch of nation states is as unlikely as the 
supposed eternity of capitalism. The demand to be al- 
lowed to form a nation state has been used both to fight 
against the inequality and oppression that are typical of 
the imperialist epoch and it has been used to lay claim to 
privileges and to exploit and oppress others. 

Marxists refuse to accept as a historical fact the “pri- 
mordial” division of humanity into nations. We refuse also 
any absolute recognition of each and every would-be na- 


1John 
Swarzmantel, 
Socialism and 
the idea of the 
Nation London 
1991 


2. John Breuilly 
Nationalism and 
the State 
Manchester 
1993. p415. 


3. Anthony D. 
Smith The Ethnic 
Origin of Nations 

Oxford 1986 
p182. 


4. More gener- 
ously, the error 
of modern 
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For a sophisti- 
cated version 
of this 
approach see 
James M 
Blaut The 
National 
Question- 
Decolonising 
the Theory of 
Nationalism 
London, 1987 


Of course this 
Stable system 
in Europe has 
generated a 
constant 
series of first 
national and 
then two 
imperialist 
wars. More 
recently a 
new series of 
national wars 
in the former 
degenerate 
workers states 
has taught 
Europe that 
its own 
system of 
nation states 
was created 
and main- 
tained ata 
high cost in 
human 
suffering. 


see Anthony 
D Smith The 
Ethnic Origins 
of Nations 
(1987) 


The twentieth century has seen 
the near universalisation of 
the nation-state prinaple. But 
this has not led to the creation 
of stable nation-states on the 
West European model. 


9. Meso-America 


comprises the 
area of old 


Mayan civilisa- 


tion, today 


spreading from 
southern Mexico 


through 


Guatemala and 


Belize to 
northern 
Honduras. 


REVOLUTIONARY THEORY 


tion’s claim to statehood along with every state’s claim to 
maintain its national unity. Marxists make a concrete, his- 
torical materialist, analysis of the origins and development 
of the various nations and national struggles. 

Most nations claim a continuous life much longer than 
the bourgeois epoch. Indeed, the word “nation” was used 
before this epoch. Generally, it meant simply the subjects 
of a particular ruler regardless of their language or cul- 
ture. Often it referred to the upper classes alone and not 
to the peasant masses. 

But the pre-capitalist concept of nationhood was not 
regarded as the normal or essential basis for the state. The 
primary communal identities of pre-capitalist human be- 
ings were not national, either in Europe or in the world at 
large. 

But with the onset of the bourgeois epoch certain old 
ethnic identities were re-baptised as national communities 
that were supposed to have existed for centuries or mil- 
lennia. Others, in contrast, were marginalised or forcibly 
suppressed by the successful “national” identities. 

Every newly born nationalism has to find both a his- 
toric purpose or a past for itself. Nations which arise on 
territory long inhabited by the same ethnic-linguistic com- 
munity inherit pre-capitalist cultures and ideologies. These 
may be feudal, dynastic, religious or tribal. 

Settler nations likewise do not simply replicate the na- 
tional ideology of the “mother country”. Often they have 
to combine the cultural inheritance of the settler nation 
with a “manifest destiny” to “civilise” and create a new 
world free from the vices and sufferings of the old. 

All of these “histories” are unscientific. They have a 
myth-making purpose which selects and suppresses evi- 
dence.’ Sometimes these national histories are entirely 
mythical. Where they have to justify national existence by 
the displacement or destruction of the previous inhabit- 
ants—as the Zionists do in Palestine—they approach out- 
right racism. 

For a modern national consciousness to be established 
by the bourgeoisie, these “ethnic” origins—real, mytho- 
logical or a mixture of the two—play an essential role. 

A nation has to have a historic dimension—the “com- 
munity of fate’—common to the classic definitions of the 
nation. This can relate to the actual history of the ances- 
tors of the current population, the cultural achievements 
of previous inhabitants, the 
history of the colonisers of a 
given territory, the religious 
community and culture of its 
people. All of these pre-capi- 
talist elements play an im- 
portant ideological role in 
the formation of national 
consciousness. But it is not 
the role ascribed to it by na- 
tionalists. 

For nationalist ideologues the pre-capitalist history of 
the nation is the history of the formation of a national 
character. This national character is for them, the essen- 
tial “subject” of history, the prime mover of human social 
development. 

The national myth-makers treat this eternal collective 
subject as an independent driving force. They do so in 
order to displace and obscure the real class motive forces 
which led to the formation of the nation. 

Modern Jewish nationalism, for example, (including 
Zionism) has to transform the religious history of the 
Jewish merchant/artisan centred communities into the his- 
tory of a 3,000 year old nation. 

Religious ideology has played an important part in the 
nationalism of oppressed nations like the Poles and the 
Irish. It remains an important resource for nation-creators 
or nation-dividers as in the Indian sub-continent. Like- 
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wise, tribal-confederation identities (Africa) can serve as a 
starting point for nation creating. 

It can generally be stated, however, that the more 
“undigested” these pre-capitalist elements are in an actual 
or aspirant “national consciousness”, the more problem- 
atic will be the formation of a stable national state. Any 
religious element will strengthen clerical influence and 
morality alienating religious minorities or the more mod- 
ern classes. All preservation of pre-capitalist institutions 
and customs, with the excuse that they are an essential 
part of the national character, gives points of support to 
reactionary anti-capitalist as well as anti-working class 
forces. 

Few national identities are single, uniform or exclusive 
across the whole range of religious, cultural, linguistic 
experience. In times of crisis old regional ethnic loyalties, 
absorbed or suppressed during the formation of a nation, 
can rise to claim “national” status and challenge and break 
up the ruling nation’s unity. 


Europe exports the national idea 


Britain (England), Holland, the United States of America 
and France played a key role in developing the first nation 
states, which became a model for others to follow. In 
turn, Germany and Italy developed the model of national 
unification (1848-1871) and Italy and the Latin American 
states that of national liberation. 

In this sense nation-building did indeed originate in 
the Americas and Europe as a result of the capitalist world 
market and mode of production. Its example spread with 
this mode of production and exchange, with the need of 
other states to compete militarily as well as economically 
with the more developed and expansionist powers. In the 
half century between 1775 and 1825 the ideals of the 
bourgeois revolutions inspired revolt against modern colo- 
nial as well as traditional feudal and Asiatic empires. 

To understand the pattern of nation-state formation 
we must also understand the pattern of European colonial 
expansion and its interaction with the societies it “discov- 
ered” from the 1490’s onwards. Here climate and geogra- 
phy as well as socio-economic determinants were of vital 
importance. The fertile temperate and sub-tropical zones 
became the sites of mass settlement by Europeans with 
the displacement and near genocide of the indigenous popu- 
lation wherever their own social development was not 
such as to enable them to put up an effective resistance. 
The result was the creation of new nations of white settler 
colonists; Canada and the USA, Australia and New Zea- 
land, Chile and Argentina, Algeria and Anglo-Boer South 
Africa. 

Some of these projects failed (Algeria) or today main- 
tain a precarious or artificial existence (Israel, South Af- 
rica), usually because it proved impossible to wipe out or 
completely displace the original inhabitants. When the set- 
tlers became restricted to a largely, petit-bourgeois, labour 
aristocratic, or rich farmer strata, the broad masses of the 
population went on to lead an anti-colonial, anti-settler 
nationalist revolt. 

In countries which, prior to colonisation, had a long 
experience of state formation (‘Asiatic” mode of produc- 
tion), or at least well developed tribal confederation, it 
proved difficult to establish pure colonial settler nations. 

In some of these areas, Meso-America® and the north- 
ern and central Andes, the majority indigenous population 
was only nominally part of the new nations formed be- 
tween 1811 and 1825. In reality they were often excluded 
from the “political nation” by criollo (colonials of Euro- 
pean extraction) and later mestizo ( mixed “race”) elites 
well into the twentieth century. A partial exception were 
the societies where a plantation economy and mining were 
based on forced immigration by African slaves or by in- 
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dentured Asian labour. Here, nations developed with a 
high degree of racial stratification, forming more complex 
hierarchies between the white settlers, mixed race popula- 
tion, indigenous peoples and African slaves. 

The new states formed in the new world between the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century and the first quarter 
of the twentieth were all in this sense “creole” states. They 
were created by the ruling stratum of the native born 
settlers who spoke the same language as the colonial power. 
But the distinct class interests of the settlers came into 
conflict with the “mother country”. 

Probably the original cause of the estrangement of 
large strata of the colonial elites was the fiscal crisis of the 
European colonial powers—Britain, France, and Spain— 
caused by enormous war expenditure as well as, for France 
and Spain, the death agony of late feudalism. This crisis 
required a tightening up of colonial administration, a re- 
subordination of its commerce to that of the mother coun- 
try. The American War of Independence (1775-83) was 
provoked by the taxation demands of George III. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Adams established a new nation state 
on a federal basis with the most democratic constitution 
seen hitherto. 

Another important spur to local independence move- 
ments was fear of further revolts of oppressed and ex- 
ploited masses and/or the indigenous inhabitants. The 
French revolution had encouraged a mass slave revolt in 
Haiti in 1791 which led, by 1804, to the recognition of 
the second independent state in the Americas. 

The Napoleonic destruction of the Bourbon monarchy 
in Spain eventually unleashed a prolonged struggle (1810- 
25) for the independence in the Spanish colonies in Cen- 
tral and South America and Mexico. The leaders of these 
wars of independence were inspired by the examples of 
the English, (North) American and French revolutions, by 
Enlightenment theory and freemasonry. 

But by no means all of the settler independence strug- 
gle leaders were members of the “liberal bourgeoisie” as 
such. Many were plantation slave-owners such as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Simon Bolivar. These classes in both 
North and South America provided the leading stratum of 
the independence movements from England and from 
Spain. The really plebeian movements such as those of 
Hidalgo and Morelos in Mexico were unsuccessful.'° 

The major figures like Simon Bolivar and José de San 
Martin operated on a semi-continental scale. They had 
hopes of creating larger, much larger, states than in fact 
emerged (Bolivar’s Gran Columbia, the United Provinces 
of Rio de la Plata, Iturbide’s Mexican Empire) or of creat- 
ing confederations of states and even a League of Spanish 
American Countries (the Panama Congress of 1826). 

These pan-continental objectives did not materialise 
or proved abortive due to the incapacity of the creole land 
owning and merchant capitalist ruling classes to break the 
economic and political mould of the colonial divisions. 
Benedict Anderson has shown how these obstinate colo- 
nial borders helped determine the shape of the new na- 
tions of Latin America. The same was to be true for the 
later attempts at nation-building in Africa after the Euro- 
peans withdrew.!! 

The colonial administrations in each of these countries 
were obliged to relate economically to Spain and had few 
economic links with each other. The creole elites were 
formed on the basis of these provincial administrations. 
These functionaries and writers, travelling often between 
the colony and the mother country, were the main actors 
in the creation of a national consciousness. 

In contrast, a strong modern bourgeoisie was slow to 
make its appearance due to the semi-feudal, chattel slav- 
ery, or mercantile capital basis of the ruling classes. At the 
other end of the social scale the white creole elites tended 
to look down on and exclude from power the mestizo, 


while the original indigenist people were cruelly exploited 
and ignored, hardly seeming to be part of the nation either 
in their own consciousness or that of their rulers. 

Colonialism then played a crucial role in the develop- 
ment of capitalism and thus of the nation. The experience 
of colonisation or attempted colonisation was the crucible 
in which many nations were formed. Their birth set a 
precedent for the struggles against colonialism. A similar 
process took place later in the Indian sub-continent and 
Africa. 


India: a national or multi-national state? 


In contrast to the American and African continents Asia 
was the site of powerful and ancient states, still economi- 
cally and militarily powerful when the European merchants 
arrived in force in the sixteenth century. There was no 
question of the Europeans conquering states such as the 
Ottoman, the Persian, the Mogul, the Chinese or the Japa- 
nese empires at the height of their power. Only in the 
eighteenth century did these “Asiatic despotisms” begin to 
show signs of decay in contrast to the rapidly advancing 
Capitalist powers. 

The British began massive expansion in India on the 
wreckage of the Mogul empire after defeating the French.'? 
But it was only after the suppression of the Indian Mutiny 
in 1858 that the wholesale “modernisation” of India be- 
gan. Britain now had direct control of three fifths of India, 
leaving two fifths under the control of client rulers. The 
building of a huge railway network, aimed at pumping 
India’s surplus product abroad nevertheless had the effect 
of tying it together as a political and economic entity. 

It also led to the creation of a small modern bourgeoi- 

sie. The European-style education system produced an 
Anglicised state bureaucracy—the Indian Civil service— 
and a growing intelligentsia. Many of these intellectuals, 
teachers, doctors and lawyers came up against the brick 
wall of discrimination by the British authorities. Educated 
in 19th century European ideals and conceptions they re- 
sponded to British racism and arrogance by taking up the 
most comprehensive, progressive, ideological weapon with 
which to fight the colonialists—namely, modern national- 
ism. 
This enabled them to make a bourgeois-democratic 
claim that it was difficult for the imperialists themselves 
to deny in principle. After all, the British had already 
granted home rule or dominion status to “white” colonies 
like Canada and Australia. How could they deny it indefi- 
nitely for India? 

In 1895 a mass movement against oppression, the In- 
dian National Congress was born. It was to become a 
model for national movements throughout Asia and Af- 
rica. At first it was led by moderate leaders such as Naoroji, 
Bannerjea and Gokkale who sought to persuade the Brit- 
ish to reform their rule. But close behind them was a 
militant wing that resorted to either mass actions, boy- 
cotts and demonstrations or to individual terrorism. The 
first Congress leader that outlined a policy of active resist- 
ance, B.J.Tilak, was a modern nationalist inspired by 
Garibaldi and Mazzinni. 

Increasingly, the Congress was driven by British in- 
transigence to mobilise mass campaigns to achieve its aims 
especially after the rise of M.K.Gandhi to a leading role 
during and after the first world war. Gandhi published his 
central ideas in a book, Young India published in 1908 
while in South Africa. His central argument was that Eng- 
lish civilisation, embracing at its core industrial develop- 
ment, had to be rejected as alien to India. He argued that 
India was one nation and that non-violent actions alone 
should be used to force England to quit India. 

The Amritsar massacre of 1919 drew a line of blood 
between the British and all the mass forces seeking change 
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in India, But it also confirmed in Gandhi the need to apply 
a policy of non-violent resistance, satyagraha. Whilst in- 
sisting on strict non-violence, Gandhi’s campaigns were 
based on mass non-co-operation and a boycott of British 
goods. They inevitably aroused the masses to self activity 
which went further than Gandhi intended. The British 
usually responded with bloody repression. 

The masses began to break through the restraint of 
satyagraha and also to fight for land reform, aimed first at 
the British plantation capitalists and then at the feudal 
landowners. This was particularly so after the Russian 
revolution (1917) and the appearance of a small but influ- 
ential Communist Party in India with roots in the trade 
unions. These mass struggles terrified the Congress lead- 
ers and their bourgeois base which had no desire to un- 
leash a peasant war or to completely rupture their links 
with either the princes or the British. 

The great campaigns of 1920-24, 1929-31, 1942 (Quit 
India) all followed the same pattern, Mass actions were 
called off as they gained momentum and the leaders en- 
tered into negotiations with the British. The response of 
the imperialists to Congress agitation was a policy of di- 
vide and rule which had important repercussions for the 
future national fate of the Indian sub-continent. The Minto- 
Morley reforms of 1909 were aimed at co-opting the In- 
dian bourgeoisie and the professional middle class into 
British rule via an elective legislative council. They were 
based on dividing India’s electorate along religious-com- 
munal lines, primarily Hindu-Muslim. They had the long 
term effect of preventing the coalescence of a truly all- 
Indian bourgeoisie and national movement, of splitting 
the Congress and creating the Muslim League. 

Further British “reforms” in 1919 and 1935 created 
governments and authorities dominated by the old princely 
rulers and reactionary religious-communal parties and 
movements. Though the British strategy failed in the end 
to preserve their rule in India they did manage to split the 
mainly Muslim north-west provinces and East Bengal away 
from the new state, thus creating Pakistan on a religious- 
communal basis. 

This tended to give Indian nationalism, despite its dec- 
larations of secularism, a strongly Hindu cultural bias. 
Other religious cultural communities in India have tended 
to create regionalist and communalist parties wherever 
and whenever the class movements of the workers and the 
landless peasants were weak. 

Gandhi, followed by the Nehru “dynasty” leadership 
of the Congress, enabled the Hindu dominated Indian bour- 
geoisie to assume power and to preserve a nearly continu- 
ous bourgeois democratic rule after 1947. This was possi- 
ble partly by playing a balancing act internationally between 
the Stalinist bloc and the West; by adopting a highly state 
capitalist industrialisation programme on the basis of sig- 
nificant soviet aid; by conducting a land reform from above 
which strengthened a peasant proprietor class and by con- 
tinuing the British policy of divide and rule. 

The Indian bourgeoisie was thus torn between need- 
ing a national ideology to weld together its state and jus- 
tify its rule on the one side, and on the other, the need to 
play off regional elites and weaken the unity of the prole- 
tariat. In the task of creating a national consciousness it 
faced enormous problems. Not the least of these was to 
create a national culture. In a country of 197 languages'”, 
belonging to four separate language groups, this was diffi- 
cult to do without alienating major parts of the nation. As 
a result, despite adopting Hindi as the state language Eng- 
lish has remained the main /ingua franca. 

For over three decades Congress was able, at a na- 
tional level, to maintain a near one-party state. But in the 
1970s and 1980s cracks began to appear in the fabric of 
the nation. Economic unevenness between regions of the 
country became more manifest. The state capitalist domi- 
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nated economy sank further into stagnation. Moreover, 
the CP-led working class movement failed to break free of 
the bourgeois Congress and this led to the massive growth 
of nationalist, regionalist and religious-communalist move- 
ments of resistance to Delhi. In turn the government re- 
sorted to declaring ever more “states of emergency”. 

The “green revolution” which turned the Sikh farmers 
into a wealthy and ambitious stratum in Punjab, promoted 
calls for autonomy, and even independence for the Sikh 
dominated parts of the province. Government resistance 
to these claims first strengthened the moderate nationalist 
movement, the Akali Dal. Indira Gandhi, to undermine it, 
promoted Sikh “extremists” around Bhindranwale to un- 
dermine the Akali Dal provincial government. The result 
was that the demand for an autonomous and separate 
“Khalistan” grew enormously. 

This movement was in itself triply reactionary: it framed 
its “national” (Khalistan) claim in religious-communalist 
terms which would destroy the secular basis of the state; 
it made territorial claims that would lead to the oppres- 
sion or expulsion of millions of Hindu and Muslim Punjabis; 
and its formation would promote the Balkanisation of the 
Indian state to the benefit of imperialism. 

Nevertheless, systematic oppression by the central gov- 
ernment, including the denial of the Sikh majority areas to 
express their wishes democratically has the potential to 
crystallise the Sikh population into an oppressed national- 
ity which could formulate a claim to autonomy and sepa- 
rate statehood in a relatively progressive form, that is, not 
as a Claim for privileges or the “right” to oppress others. 

This pattern of divide and rule, leading on via repres- 
sion to the formation of nationalist movements out of 
religious and communalist roots is an increasing phenom- 
enon. 

Other movements have been based on economic back- 
wardness of regions, discrimination and the settlement of 
ethno-linguistically different territories by immigrants from 
the Hindi and Bengali speaking zones. The change of eco- 
nomic policy which began under Rajiv Gandhi and his 
successors—towards an open door, neo-liberal policy— 
will increase the growing unevenness of the sub-continent 
and thus the resort by local and regional elites to use 
“nationalist” and separatist slogans. The consequent re- 
sort to increasingly bonapartist measures by the Federal 
regime will give a further twist to this vicious circle. 

Only the proletariat of the Indian sub-continent can 
develop a consistent nationality policy as part of the pro- 
gramme of proletarian revolution. This must include the 
goal of a voluntary Socialist Federation of the whole In- 
dian sub-continent. Only the widest scope for developing 
the productive forces on a planned basis can overcome 
the backwardness and misery in which imperialism has 
locked India for nearly two centuries. Its constitution must 
provide for the unconditional right to secede, if any op- 
pressed nationality democratically expresses the wish to 
do so. 

The boundaries of its constituent states or provinces 
must be drawn according to the wishes of its peoples, 
assuring all minorities full and equal rights. Only the pro- 
letariat, leading the urban and rural poor, can solve the 
national question of the Indian sub-continent on the solid 
foundation of class unity. This class unity can only be 
achieved on the basis of consistent internationalism, en- 
tailing a resolute struggle against all national privileges 
and all national oppression. 


Africa: colonisation to independence 


Sub-Saharan Africa has experienced, and been transformed 

by, three distinct periods of contact with capitalism. 
First, the mercantilist epoch, dominated by merchamr 

capital, brought the large scale slave trade. Them te a 





och of free trade began the wholesale seizure of the coastal 
regions of the continent and the systematic exploration of 
the interior. Lastly, the imperialist epoch has seen the 
colonisation of the entire continent and then its de-coloni- 
sation after 1945. 

During all these three epochs the continent has seen 
Africa’s human and natural resources plundered on a mas- 
sive scale. It has been estimated that 150 to 200 million 
Africans were “exported”, largely to the plantations of the 
new world or perished in Africa as a result of the slave 
trade. 

To this untold exploitation and suffering must be added 
the sucking out of Africa of vast wealth in the form of 
various industrial raw materials, together with precious 
metals and gems. This forced “contribution” to the devel- 
opment of capitalism in Europe and North America led to 
Africa’s near exclusion from capitalist development itself, 
except in South Africa and in those regions with some 
extractive industry and cash crop agriculture. 

The speed of and thoroughness of the European con- 
quest in the nineteenth century was due in large measure 
to the economic and military disparity between the Euro- 
pean powers and Africa. Some important states had devel- 
oped before the European onslaught: Benin and Asante in 
the west, Great Zimbabwe in the south-east and Ethiopia 
in north-east Africa. Cities like Mali, Timbuktu and Kano 
had highly developed artisan production and a metal-work- 
ing culture.'* 

Powerful monarchies existed in both in west and east 
Africa long before the Europeans arrived. In addition some 
tribal confederations were evolving states. But by the time 
the Europeans arrived in force they had not transcended 
varieties of the Asiatic mode of production and feudalism. 
Their relative isolation from intercontinental trade left them 
economically and militarily vulnerable to plunder and con- 
quest. The massive distorting effect of the slave trade turned 
these states and tribal confederations against one another 
and tied their rulers to the European traders. 

The success of England’s South African settler colony 
after the discovery there of diamonds and gold, led the 
way to the “scramble for Africa” from 1885 to 1896." 
The entire sub-Saharan continent was colonised apart from 
Ethiopia whose Negus succeeded in warding off Italy. The 
Europeans’ new colonies rarely, if ever, coincided either 
with the boundaries of previous kingdoms or the territory 
of tribal confederations; they possessed little or no linguis- 
tic or ethnic homogeneity. 

Rather, they reflected agreements struck between the 
European powers. They were just so many straight lines 
drawn on a map in Berlin in 1885 and at subsequent 
conferences. Yet after 1945 these were to be the bounda- 
ries of the new nations of Africa. The colonial divisions 
drawn up in this way were only the beginning of the 
process of establishing the colonies. The traditional socie- 
ties of Africa put up a heroic resistance to the white in- 
vaders. Momentary successes such as that of the Zulus 
over the British at Isandhlwana or the Mahdi at Khartoum 
were followed by larger and overwhelming defeats. 

When the colonies were established the best land was 
stolen for European plantations or farms, using African 
labour. In the southern part of the continent huge invest- 
ment in mines rapidly created a proletariat, both of “poor 
white” immigrants and of black workers uprooted from 
the land. The latter grew steadily as a proportion of the 
workforce throughout the century whilst the white work- 
ers became a highly privileged labour aristocracy clinging 
fiercely to their racial privileges. Wherever, as in South 
Africa, the white settler population formed a sizeable mi- 
nority white racism became enshrined in a horrific legal 
framework. 

But in the long run such a system, dependant on su- 
per-exploiting a huge and growing black proletariat, could 








not survive. Prosperity in the imperialist centres after 1945 
slowed the flood of white immigrants to a trickle. There 
was no chance of replacing the black population with a 
real white proletariat. No matter how much repression 
Apartheid unleashed it was steadily forced to create its 
own gravedigger in the factories and mines. 

South Africa, alone amongst the semi-colonial coun- 
tries in the post-war era, evolved into a minor imperialism 
due to the enormous wealth that came to its rulers from 
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gold production and the harsh super-exploitation of the 
black workers. Capitalist development in the other states 
of Africa remained weak and stunted. In most colonies 
only the European companies provided members of the 
big bourgeoisie. The large scale capitalist farmers were 
likewise Europeans except in parts of West Africa. There 
was a “native” merchant and commercial bourgeoisie and 
in some regions a layer of rich peasants. But until long 
after independence there was virtually no equivalent to 
the small industrial and large comprador bourgeoisie'® of 
India or China. 

The first modern classes of Africa were the agrarian 
and mining proletariat, transport workers (dockers and 
railway workers) and the educated middle classes created 
by the imperialists to play a subordinate role in adminis- 
tering the colonies. Colonial and missionary schools and 
colleges turned out relatively large numbers of teachers, 
preachers, lawyers and administrators, especially since the 
number of white civil servants was even lower than in the 
Asian colonies. Likewise, the colonial armies needed a 
black NCO and a junior officer caste. 

In colonial schools and military academies these social 
classes were forced to absorb the idea of the European 
nation as the motor force of history. Naturally enough, 
they began to work towards a nationalism of their own. 
They fashioned an ideology that provided a basis for both 
the modernisation of their homelands and for mobilising a 
movement to win independence from the colonialists. The 
Italian colonisation of Ethiopia in the 1930s awakened the 
intellectuals of the whole continent who had taken pride 
in the one independent black state that had hitherto 
thwarted colonialism. 

Despite the many struggles after the first world war by 
the young workers’ movements of the continent there was 
no serious political challenge by the working class to petit 
and bourgeois nationalism. The early Comintern made lit- 
tle headway in the continent outside of South Africa.'’ 
These two factors, the extreme fragility of the African 
bourgeoisie and the political weakness of “communism” 
opened the way for a petit bourgeois nationalism, with a 
non-class “socialistic” gloss. 

The existence of the colonial states, with their econo- 
mies oriented to the imperialist metropolis, with their elites 
speaking the colonial languages, with the influence of lib- 
eralism and reformist socialism from the “mother” coun- 
tries, meant that no real pan-African movement ever de- 
veloped on the continent. Despite the fact that these states’ 
borders cut across ethno-linguistic groups, despite the fact 
that each had some 
sort of poisoned legacy 
of imperialist divide 
and rule, the new re- 
gimes did little or 

H nothing to overcome 
continent. |. cae 

They were completely unable to bring about any large 
scale industrialisation which would weld the different 
“tribal groups” into a modern proletariat. The political 
movements, often converted into one party rule, rapidly 
ceased to be parties in any meaningful sense but rather 
instruments of patronage and clientelism.'® The independ- 
ence leaders adopted a grotesque personality cult and as- 
sumed bonapartist powers, maintained and extended by a 
succession of military rulers in the later 1960’s and 1970's. 

A model was the Gold Coast where Kwame Nkrumah 
was not only the leader of a reformist mass independence 
movement but an ideologue of pan-Africanism. In 1957 
the British transferred the colonial state machinery to him 
confident that he would safeguard British interests. De- 
spite his later verbally radical critiques of neo-colonialism, 
especially after his ousting in a coup in 1966, while in 
power he had kept the ex-colony tied to the “mother coun- 
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try”. 
In short he remained a thoroughly bourgeois national- 
ist and a servant of imperialism. Other even more verbally 
radical leaders were active throughout the continent: the 
self proclaimed Marxist Sekou Touré, Léopold Senghor, 
Julius Nyerere. But their “Marxism” or their “African so- 
cialism” was of a completely petit-bourgeois, utopian sort. 
Those who achieved power merely used it as a cover for 
remaining fairly obedient tools of the British, French and 
US multinational companies that continued to exploit Af- 
rica. 

The imperialists’ attitude to colonies where the work- 
ers or the peasants took up direct action to struggle against 
their tormentors was altogether different to the cosy rela- 
tions they maintained with Nkrumah before they handed 
power to him. 

Kenya had been a colony where militant fightbacks 
were common because here the white settlers were still 
expropriating the best farm land. Jomo Kenyatta was ac- 
tive from the 1920s in the Kikuyu Central Association and 
led struggles against land robbery in the 1930s. But after 
the war, in 1952, the so-called Mau Mau peasant rebellion 
led by Dedan Kimathi demanded independence under the 
slogans “land and freedom”. 

The Land and Freedom Army was some 30,000 strong. 
The British responded with the harshest repression. Thou- 
sands were killed and 80,000 Kikuyu placed in concentra- 
tion camps.'? The war ended in 1956 with a British vic- 
tory. But the defeat of the French and British over Suez in 
the same year, and the bloody Algerian Independence War 
finally convinced leaders like de Gaulle and Macmillan 
that a retreat from the continent was necessary if they 
were not to provoke even more radical movements. 

Their foresight was confirmed negatively by those pow- 
ers like Portugal who would not, or could not, pursue this 
policy. This change was also partly due to US pressure, 
which wanted an open door for its companies in Africa as 
elsewhere, partly due to economic weakness (and in the 
case of France, military weakness too) of the colonial pow- 
ers. But the change to a policy of creating semi-colonies, 
politically independent but economically tied, was possi- 
ble because of the fact that the leaders were bourgeois 
nationalists and would prove reliable agents for imperial- 
ism. 
The years following De Gaulle and Macmillan’s tours 
through Africa in 1960 saw the granting of independence 
to all but the white self-governing settler colonies. In con- 
trast, the necessity of a long anti-colonial struggle in the 
Portuguese colonies of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea- 
Bissau produced revolutionary nationalist movements and 
leaders such as Agostino Neto and Amilcar Cabral. 

In the 1970s and 1980s “Marxist-Leninist” movements 
or military regimes, disguising themselves in Stalinist cloth- 
ing, triumphed in Ethiopia, Somalia and Eritrea. To some 
extent this was also the case in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) 
where Robert Mugabe took on a Marxist-Leninist colora- 
tion. This led to a series of left bonapartist regimes. But 
the decline and fall of their Soviet backers after 1987 and 
the subsequent retreat of their Cuban advisers doomed 
these regimes. Either they unceremoniously shed their 
Marxist disguise or they were overthrown. At the other 
end of the spectrum, pro-imperialist bonapartes—“Em- 
peror” Bokassa, Houphouet Boigny, Mobutu, or Banda in 
Malawi—were little more than pliant tools of the former 
colonialists. 


The Arab Nation? 


The history of the Arabs in the Middle East shows that 
possession of a common language and culture is a neces- 
sary but not self-sufficient condition for building a nation, 
or sustaining a modern nationalist ideology. While over 





100 million people speak Arabic these same people have 
been divided by religion, nationality and indeed racial ori- 
gin. The unified Arab state under the Caliphate from the 
seventh century did not spawn an Arab nation state. Hence, 
its collapse and fragmentation from the tenth century and 
the further Balkanisation of the region in the nineteenth 
century did not signify a breaking-up of this nation?°. 

The original Arabs were from the Gulf peninsula, a 
people welded together for the first time into a state out of 
disparate tribes and clans by the merchant nomads under 
Mohammed in the seventh century. The subsequent con- 
quest of the Levant and Spain spread the Arabic language 
along the trade routes. The conquered peoples in the 
Caliphate were not forcibly converted to Islam, though 
many did, and many of the peoples were Arabised. 

Scarcely three centuries of rule passed before the state 
fragmented as the mercantile basis of the state weakened. 
The fragmentation of the state and its rule by non-Arabs 
at no stage provoked an Arab national uprising. The de- 
cline of the Ottoman empire and the encroachment on the 
Middle East by the new European capitalist powers tended 
to divide up the countries of the Arab world between 
them into colonies or spheres of influence. There was no 
unified Arab response. 

The experience of this rule and the development of 
capitalism within each of the Arab states created distinct 
national bourgeois and urban petit-bourgeois classes and 
a beginning of modern nationalisms within each of these 
countries. Egypt was the most dynamic example and the 
Wafd Party the clearest example of a modern constitution- 
alist nationalism. Following the 1914-18 war the British 
and French divided up the region between them and the 
feudal Bedouin chiefs failed completely to unify the peo- 
ple of the region into a movement for an Arab state; they 
were all bought off and became tools of imperialism. 

After the carve up of the region each of the states was 
integrated into the world market separately thus further 
weakening the ties between each of them. In response to 
these developments Arab nationalism grew in the inter- 
war years as an anti-imperialist response of the modern 
petit-bourgeoisie to shared experiences of exploitation and 
oppression?'. Syrian nationalism was particularly strong in 
the 1920s. But pan-Arab nationalism was a minority ide- 
ology and movement until the creation of the Zionist state 
of Israel in 1948. The humiliation suffered by the sur- 
rounding Arab states in the 1948/49 war launched Arab 
nationalism. 

Nasser’s Egypt was to be the torchbearer of the hopes 
of this movement in the 1950s and 1960s. His successful 
nationalisation of the Suez Canal and the defeat of the 
French and British intervention in 1956 catapulted 
Nasserism to the forefront of the aspirations of millions in 
an Arab Revolution that would sweep through all the 
surrounding countries dominated by imperialism. 

Nasserism’s high point was the creation of the United 
Arab Republic (1958) with Syria. But clashes of interest 
between the national bourgeoisies of each half of the Un- 
ion led to a breakdown by 1961. Similar differences with 
Iraq prevented the further spread of the Union. 

Nasser’s radical anti-imperialist measures against im- 
perialism had already alienated Egypt from the conserva- 
tive pro-imperialist Arab monarchies of the Gulf. Linger- 
ing defence pacts in the face of the Zionist threat kept 
Arab co-operation, if not unity, alive. But the Six Day war 
with Israel in 1967 resulted in a total crushing defeat for 
the Arab states and the cause of Arab nationalism suf- 
fered a grave blow. 

The pan-Arabism under Nasser, and the episodic par- 
ticular nationalisms of Ba’athism in Syria and Iraq 
(Hussein), and Palestinian nationalism have all proven 
themselves bankrupt. They have all been bourgeois na- 
tionalisms incapable of consistent and revolutionary re- 


sistance, incapable and fearful of mobilising the masses 
across the whole region against imperialism and its local 
Arab agents. The danger now, given the weakness of the 
secular left in the Arab world, is that the Islamic funda- 
mentalist forces—with all their intolerance of the needs of 
the socially oppréssed and reactionary attitudes to the de- 
mocracy of the masses—will grow on the basis of disil- 
lusionment with Arab nationalism. 


A federative future 


The lessons of nation building and nationalism in the coun- 
tries which are now semi-colonies—whether they have long 
enjoyed this status (Latin America) or whether they have 
relatively recently emerged from colonial control (India, 
Africa and the Middle East)—is fundamentally the same. 

Movements for national independence whether of a 
“national” bourgeois or bonapartist type, whether petty- 
bourgeois or Stalinist have all proved incapable of achiev- 
ing real independence against world capitalism in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Whether they encompass a small or large economic 
area they remain immensely vulnerable economically. For 
all the ferocity with which national identity has been as- 
serted it is constantly challenged by sub-national ethnic 
identities taken up by rival elites. Repression meted out in 
the name of the nationhood of the post-colonial states 
only inflames this and hastens the disintegration of the 
state. 

The first generation of anti-imperialist fighters, those 
who were still distant from the levers of power, developed 
the utopian vision of continent-wide unity. Utopian that 
is, upon the basis of private property and the rule of 
capitalism and its agents. 

For in reality whenever these nationalists came to power 
they were first and foremost concerned to hold on to it 
within the borders set by colonial development. 

The sadly misnamed Organisation of African Unity pro- 
claimed the inviolability of borders. In so doing it re- 
nounced the elementary democratic right in the whole 
sphere of national life; namely, the right to self determina- 
tion of peoples, including the right to secede. 

The vociferous anti-imperialism of the bourgeois anti- 
imperialists was never anti-capitalist. Petit bourgeois anti- 
imperialism was only episodically anti-capitalist. The pos- 
sibility of private or state capitalist development always 
produced a capitulation by these leaders which left the 
workers and the peasants robbed of the benefits of formal 
independence and statehood. 

In the late imperialist epoch autarkic economic devel- 
opment is impossible. Some states are loosely grouped 
together into “common markets”, as in NAFTA, but in 
such a way as to increase their subordination to imperial- 
ism. 
A trans-national unity is necessary to break the grip of 
imperialism. This is possible only on the basis of the demo- 
cratic recognition of the right of nationalities to secede 
and the creation of regional, continental and finally a world 
federation. Only such federations will negate the tendency 
to subdivision and weakness at an economic level and 
abolish privileges at a political level. 

Here it has to be recognised that no exploiting class 
can lead such a struggle. It requires the leadership of a 
class “which has no country” and which consequently can 
recognise national rights whilst constructing a fundamen- 
tally international order. 

The only such class is the working class and the only 
solution to the bloody carnage of imperialist and nationa!l- 
ist wars is a Socialist Federation of all humanity. This is 
not a utopia but a burning necessity in the decades ahead, 
as events from Rwanda to Bosnia, from Timor to Chechnya 
prove.@ 
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POLITICALECONOMY 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


The political economy of 
capitalist restoration 


Footnotes begin 
page 32 


With its demise, the old degenerate workers’ states 
(DWS) in Central Europe! were pushed onto the 
fast track of capitalist restoration. While this course was 
usually initiated by a leading faction of the ruling Stalinists 
it was decisively accelerated only when anti-Stalinist bour- 
geois forces came to power. 

A major turning point was reached when these 
restorationists turned their back on central planning by 
dissolving national planning agencies and making the en- 
terprises individually responsible for their own level of 
output. With this measure the DWS were transformed 
into moribund workers’ states (MWS): degenerate work- 
ers’ states that have restorationist governments in power 
which are actively demolishing the foundations of the 
planned economy.” 

The objective of all governments inside the MWS is 
clear: the complete destruction of the system of command 
planning and the transformation of the economy into a 
functioning capitalist market economy. 

For the last four or five years the governments of Cen- 
tral Europe (Poland, Hungary and the Czech Republic— 
CSFR) have possessed been committed to this task, differ- 
ing only over the pace, methods and what constitutes 
“acceptable costs” of the transformation for various classes 
in society, 

But although substantial headway has been made by all 
three governments up to the end of 1994, none of them 
had supervised the completion of the process. This article 
examines the results of their efforts to date and the re- 
maining tasks that they must complete before they can 
celebrate their final victory. 


a talinism has experienced its death agony since 1989. 





The essence of capitalism 


When the Berlin Wall came down the evangelists for the 
free market focused the attention of the masses of Central 
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The process of capitalist restoration in Eastern 
Europe has been underway for five years. As well 
as the practical task of reorganising the workers’ 
movement in these countries Marxists have to 
come to grips with that process theoretically. 

Keith Harvey explains the problems thrown up by 
this unique historical event focusing on Hungary, 
Poland and the Czech Republic 








Europe on the short term benefits of capitalist restoration. 

Few of the propagandists, if any, dwelt upon the diffi- 
culties of replacing one social system by another. As the 
1990s unfolded, however, the picture changed. 

Bringing capitalism to life in countries where it was 
uprooted over forty years ago has been problematic. The 
social consequences and the pain for the majority of the 
people in Central Europe has long been evident. Much has 
been written on this subject by Marxists. But relatively 
little has been said by the far left about the theoretical and 
conceptual side of this unique historical experience. How 
does capitalism impose itself upon an alien social system 
once the political conditions are favourable for this, as 
they have been since 1989? What contradictions do the 
would-be capitalists encounter and overcome in the proc- 
ess? 

Our method of analysis, rooted as it is in an under- 
standing of Marxist political economy, is sharply at odds 
with the eclectic or partial approaches of the current aca- 
demic literature. Here capitalism is simply either equated 
with the existence of a roughly free market in the sale and 
purchase of goods and services or stress is laid upon pri- 
vatisation, which is held to be identical with social trans- 
formation. 

We emphasise, by contrast, the whole circuit of capital, 
irrespective of the legal form of ownership of the produc- 
tive units. We are concerned to chart the emergence of a 
system of surplus value production, underpinned by a fi- 
nancial sector that reinforces profit maximising produc- 
tion not hinders it, and topped by a recognisable mecha- 
nism for the competitive reallocation of the bulk of surplus 
value as capital back into the most productive enterprises. 

Capitalism has existed in a variety of concrete histori- 
cal forms. Levels of state ownership vary immensely as do 
levels of productivity and the imbalances within and be- 
tween economic sectors. Capitalism can be wracked by 
crisis or experience feverish prosperity. But by abstracting 
from these features we find the essential components. 


Capitalism is a system of generalised commodity pro- 
duction. It is a system in which all the material prerequi- 
sites of production and distribution, including labour it- 
self, take the form of exchange values. Capitalism is a 
system in which the means of production are privately 
owned. As Ernest Mandel has noted, private ownership is: 

“not only a legal category but above all an economic 
one. It means that the power to dispose of the productive 
forces does not belong to the collectivity but is fragmented 
between separate firms controlled by distinct capitalist 
groups.”® 

The commodities that are produced are produced for 
sale on an unknown and unlimited market, regulated by 
competition in an attempt to corner the market. 

The driving force behind this phenomenon is the urge 
to maximise profit, which is the aim of capitalist produc- 
tion. The financial institutions, under the direction of the 
larger capitalist nations and which are responsible for over- 
seeing the transition to capitalism in Central Europe, are 
clear about this. As the European Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (EBRD) said in its 1994 annual 
report: 

“The privately owned enterprise is the basic element of 
the market economy. Ownership has many dimensions . . 
. but central here is the right to the surplus income after 
costs and taxes have been met, i.e. the next profits. Own- 
ers of private enterprises, therefore, wish to maximise 
profits.” 

So as to maximise profit, costs must be constantly low- 
ered and the chief way of realising this is to produce and 
sell more, using less effort. 

But this, in turn, ensures that production runs ahead of 
the market. This imperative to maximise productivity and 
profit dictates that capitalism is a system in which produc- 
tion is geared towards the accumulation of capital. In 
other words, profit is not, in the main, unproductively 
consumed but ploughed back into production as more 
capital, to steal a technological edge on rivals or to enlarge 
the sphere of production and increase the numbers being 
exploited. 


is decisive for the transformation process. Only through 
price and trade liberalisation can the formation of prices 
of production and the determination of socially necessary 
labour time inside the DWS take place. 

Once established new capital is unrelenting in its de- 
mands. By its nature it is not satisfied until it subordinates 
the production of its inputs to the rule of capital as well as 
the marketing/distribution agencies as well. 

But the law of value faces its biggest challenge in the 
restructuring of state-owned industries. These accounted 
for the bulk of economic activity in the DWS at the begin- 
ning of the transition and have to be transformed into 
state-owned “joint stock companies” and/or private com- 
panies which gear production to profit maximisation. 

Whatever the point of departure for the spread of the 
operation of the law of value, once the barriers are down 
this law spontaneously seeks to overcome all obstacles to 
its domination.’ The path and sequencing of the measures 
leading to the triumph of the law of value are different for 
each country. But a concrete study of each country must 
reveal whether the law of value operates in the process of 
formation, accumulation and destruction of competing 
capitals. When this situation prevails then a country has 
completed its transition to capitalism. 


Free falling, hard landing: 1989-92 


Before 1989 the ruling Stalinist regimes inside the DWS 
had, to differing degrees, already transformed the nature 
of economic direction: from command planning and di- 
rect physical resource allocation to indirect planning via a 
series of closely connected monetary and fiscal mecha- 
nisms —direct subsidies, controlled prices, investment cred- 
its, negative interest rates. 

In this sense, indirect planning was still central plan- 
ning, whereby planning agencies set definite targets for 
the pace and content of economic development. 

The restorationists in the MWS have to bring even this 
degree of direction to an end. 


ye “mn that regulates this ane retestice isthe The a of we degen- Once the central planning 
law of value. This ensures that the exchange of commodi- eration of the workers’ states . : 

ties takes place according the amount of socially neces- begins with the destruction agencies were abolished the 
sary labour time contained within them. Unlike a system of the centralised planning path was Clear for the 

of petty commodity production? the law of value operates and supply structure. Hence- 5 bile ape . 

under capitalism through the formation of prices of pro- forth, the economy is no imposition of stabilisation 
duction by competing capitals, the movement of capital longer actively organised by 

between sectors with different levels of productivity and, the institutions of bureau- pre grammes by the 

through this, the equalisation of the rate of profit between cratic planning. The effect of respective governments. 





sectors and the destruction of unproductive capital. 

The transition from the bureaucratic command economy 
of a DWS towards a capitalist market economy passes 
through the stage of the dual economy of a MWS. 

Here the non-capitalist state sector still dominates but 
the capitalist law of value struggles for dominance over 
the laws of bureaucratic non-capitalist accumulation.® In 
this struggle the law of value broadens and deepens its 
influence over the country’s economic activity. In the first 
place it does so through the further growth of the original 
private sector as well as the expansion of the previously 
illegitimate, if tolerated, grey economy. But this sector was 
small and hemmed in. Real progress is made only with the 
exposure of the MWS to international trade and the im- 
portation of foreign capital. 

The decisive economic levers of the DWS—measures 
which that kept the law of value subordinated—included 
the state monopoly of foreign trade (controlling the move- 
ment of goods, capital and currency abroad). Foreign trade 
and investment (joint ventures or wholly foreign MNC 
owned) accelerate with the abolition, or radical reduction, 
of the state monopoly over capital movements after 1989. 

Without doubt the external impact of the law of value 


this dismantling, in the ab- 

sence of a new dominant bourgeoisie, is enough to ensure 
a spectacular collapse of material production. Neverthe- 
less, through this slump period the dominant sector of the 
state-owned economy continues to function—even if at a 
much lower level— on a non-commercial and non-capital- 
ist basis. 

Once the central planning agencies were abolished the 
path was clear for the imposition of stabilisation pro- 
grammes by the respective governments.® 

The crucial task of these programmes was to re-impose 
money as a measure of value. The DWS had allowed 
money creation to run far ahead of output and in the final 
crisis years of the command economies hyperinflation broke 
out or was a serious threat. Inflation makes the function 
of money as a measure of value impossible. As one recent 
study has argued: 

“Accounting for and monitoring economic activity 
through the measure of money become impossible. A firm’s 
accounts bear no relationship to its output or its profit- 
ability, nor have public agencies any mechanism to con- 
trol or even measure their expenditure. Borrowing and 
lending become impossible, unless people are allowed to 
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use foreign currencies.”° 
Without correcting this, the transition to capitalism is 
not possible. In every conceivable form of capitalism the 
surplus product has to take the form of surplus value. But 
surplus value cannot appear directly, as it can in a natural 
economy, or even in a petty commodity mode of produc- 
tion. It has to appear through its transformation into money 
in a process of commodity exchange. Price liberalisation 
acts to restore money as a measure of value as does trade 
liberalisation—both of which act to bring the products of 
the DWS into direct comparison with the price structure 
. of commodities of the capitalist economies. 
| This programme is a precondition for the further emer- 
gence of capitalist social relations of production. But it is 
not identical with it. For this, the capital-wage labour 
relationship must emerge. In Marxist terms the labour 
process must become at the same time a valorisation proc- 
| ess. 
| For capital to emerge, the minority of enterprises in the 
| DWS which are “commercially viable” must have their 
| surplus product turned into surplus value. Secondly, value- 
destroying production must be stopped. Thirdly, margin- 
ally productive output must be restructured to survive and 
grow under the new social relations. 

For example, it was estimated by one study that: 

“in 1990-91 only between 7%-22% of industry in Po- 
land, Hungary and CSFR could make a profit under pre- 
vailing conditions of international competition. Some 60% 
of enterprises would need restructuring to attain a profit 
and between 18%-33% were actually generating negative 
value added.”'® 

The main contradiction of the stabilisation period, for 
those who wish to restore capitalism, arises from the fact 
that it is not clear how much of existing production can 
be rendered profitable. 

In order to give themselves a chance of future surplus- 
value creation the restorationists have to work through a 
real contradiction: the bulk of material production in the 
MWS can become surplus value-generating production only 
on condition that its existing unprofitable character is sus- 
tained and reproduced for some time in the transforma- 
tion process. A too-resolute imposition of the law of value 
on the labour process would destroy the possibility of 
future surplus value creation. In Marxist terms this repre- 
sents a contradiction within the two-fold character of all 
production between its nature as a /abour process and its 
character as a valorisation process." 

Apart from important monetary stabilisation measures 
in the years 1989-91, the further imposition of the law of 
value was restricted to the formation of new enterprises, 
mass privatisation of small services and some (very small) 
foreign investment. 

Economic behaviour and decision making often acted 
more to preserve existing actions from the operation of 
the law of value than to promote it. Broadly speaking, we 
can say that this period in Central Europe was character- 
ised by four main tendencies. 

First, all three countries experienced a sharp industrial 
slump in the wake of the collapse of established markets 
within the CMEA. Poland’s industrial output declined 1.4% 
in 1989, a massive 26.1% in 1990, and a further 11.9% 
in 1991," 

In Hungary there were four straight years of decline 
between 1989-92, with 1991 likewise registering the worst 
fall with an 18.8% drop in industrial production. Heaviest 
hit were extractive industries and metal production. 

Parallel to this fall, unemployment increased. Initially 
this was due to the failure of those leaving full-time edu- 
cation to secure a job but increasingly the ranks of the 
unemployed were swelled by those laid off. In Hungary 
the industrial workforce declined from 1.2 million in 1989 
to 0.8 million in the trough of the slump in 1992.'* In 
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Poland industrial employment fell 22.7% between 1990 
and 1992. 

The second characteristic of this sub-phase was a rapid 
growth in inflation (especially in 1990-91), inter-enter- 
prise debt, bank credit to loss-making factories, and the 
level of the governments’ budget deficits. Inflation’s rise 
was a natural result of a rapid expansion of the money 
supply in conditions of industrial slump. 

In Poland the money supply expanded by 55% in 1992." 
This increase by the Central Bank was sanctioned in order 
to cover the mounting inter-enterprise debts and govern- 
ment credits. In the Czech and Slovak Republics inter- 
enterprise debt tripled between the end of 1990 and the 
end of 1991. 

By the summer of 1992 it was equivalent to 25% of all 
bank credit. In Poland such enterprise debt was equiva- 
lent to 103% of all bank credits to the non-financial sec- 
tor in 1991 and was only 5% lower in 1993." A similar 
situation prevailed in bank loans. At the end of 1991 
more than 60% of bank loans were non-performing in 
Poland. 

Thirdly, in those years of crisis no new fixed invest- 
ments on any scale took place in the state-owned enter- 
prises (SOEs); rather, the reorganisation of production 
took place on the old technical foundation. Labour pro- 
ductivity fell in these years as the old disciplining factors 
(e.g. the party organisation) disappeared and output fell 
faster than the rate at which labour was sacked'®. Con- 
sumption predominated over fixed investments in the SOEs 
indicating that the accumulation process was not yet gov- 
erned by the accumulation of capital. 

Finally, these measures were reflected politically in the 
fragmentation of the bureaucracy as it ceased to be a 
ruling party but retrenched within the industrial enter- 
prises and banks. A new system of property rights was 
designed, some laws were enacted, but at this stage the 
social content (the remnants of the DWS economy) re- 
mained largely at odds with the legal form. 

If the capitalist mode of production was simply a form 
of petty commodity production then the stabilisation pro- 
grammes would have represented the completion of the 
transition process. After all, a free market in goods and 
services was introduced, including for labour power. Money 
as a measure of value was restored. Traditional shortages 
were ended by bringing prices into line with supply and 
demand. 

But capitalism means more than just a system of com- 
modity exchange. A further, crucial, stage is necessary. 
The task of this second stage is to make the production 
process conform to the new market imperatives. The EBRD 
puts it this way: 

“Operational restructuring involves the adaptation of 
existing enterprises to product market reforms, through 
adjustment in labour and capital inputs, and in volume, 
design and composition of outputs; while financial restruc- 
turing pertains to the re-contracting or conversion of loans, 
including those that are non-performing, and asset liqui- 
dation.” '” 


The moribund workers’ states after 1992 


The economy of a MWS is structurally dislocated. There 
is a growing profit-oriented private sector (a system of 
“many capitals”), which consists of newly found private 
enterprises in the hands of domestic owners, Joint Ven- 
tures, branches of foreign capital, as well as commercially 
restructured former state enterprises. 

In addition, there is a sizeable grey sector of the economy 
which delivers informal goods or activities but does not 








appear in official statistics. 

The non-state sector is strongly represented in retail 
and wholesale trade, personal and business services and 
light industry oriented to consumer goods. 

The non-capitalist state sector, on the other hand, domi- 
nates large-scale industry together with the energy and 
transport sectors. Many of these enterprises not only oper- 
ate at a loss but they are not even geared to the goal of 
profit-making. Some of them retain their monopoly power 
and are therefore not forced to change under the impact 
of competition.'® 

Others are so big that the state protects their unprofit- 
able existence in order to prevent social unrest. Still more 
are protected because ways may be found to make them 
commercially viable in the future, or simply because a 
sector of the old bureaucracy successfully obstructs their 
overdue liquidation. As long as the old state sector is 
dominating the whole economy—that is, as long as the 
non-capitalist laws of this sector regulate the accumula- 
tion process of the bigger part of the economy and hold 
the other sector in dependence and subordination—so long 
the character of the system remains that of a MWS. 


In a DWS capital and wage labour are not a diverse 
unity which condition each other's existence in the proc- 
ess of surplus value creation. Rather, they are mere tech- 
nical divisions within a system of material production, 
living and dead agents respectively within the labour proc- 


ess. 


For capital to crystallise out in opposition to wage la- 
bour, money needs to be used as a measure of the amount 
of socially necessary labour worked up into the physical 
assets, the means of production and raw materials. 

But the restoration process runs up against a real prob- 
lem here: namely, how to value these objects of produc- 
tion? How much are the fixed assets, the new constant 
capital, worth? Without finding a solution to this problem 
there can be no real possibility of forming costs of produc- 


tion and prices of production.'° 


Without this the market cannot establish average levels 
of productivity for the national economy. Nor can the 
efficiency of domestic enterprises be measured against in- 


ternational capitalist competition. 


In short, the unfolding of the law of value is hampered 
and even obstructed in the state sector. 


Continued 
overleaf 
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Slump and recovery 





he industrial slump in central Eu- 
: rope between 1989 and 1992 was 


in Poland 
Poland 
exper jenced not a crisis of capitalism. The 
: highly integrated nature of the bureau- 
ad Massive cratic, planned economies throughout the 
industria] region was broken up by the course of 
the political revolutionary crises of these 
slump after years and the dissolution of the USSR. 
the onset of Hence, it was nota crisis of overproduc- 
tion but a trade crisis in which tradi- 
the tional sources of raw materials and pro- 
: tected markets for intermediate products 
restoration and finished goods collapsed. 
process. But In Central Europe, between 30% to 
. 40% of industrial output was destroyed 
It Was NOt 2 in these years. Defence related sectors 
cy as well as extractive industries were the 
CrISIS of hardest hit. 

Cap! talism. The industrial recovery after 1992 has 
been uneven in depth and tempo. Po- 
land was the first to emerge from reces- 
sion and has experienced the strongest 
upturn. Industrial output in Poland has 
risen to within 20% of its 1988 level 
(i.e. 80%) compared with a low of 68% 
in 1992. From 1992 onwards in Poland 
surplus value generating production was 
growing, and accounted for the over- 
whelming bulk of new output. Output 
in 1993 was 8% up on 1992. In QI 
and 2 1994 private sector industrial 
output grew a further 30%. 

In Poland renewed industrial output 
has been most marked in, or even 
unique to the private sector: in profit 
producing industries, especially to those 
oriented to the export sector. The do- 

mestic market remained fairly flat until 


1993 and state sector industry largely 
stagnant. The dynamic sectors of indus- 
try until 1994 were overwhelmingly 
those with a low organic composition of 
capital, (i.e. relatively labour intensive) 
and were therefore able to improve pro- 
ductivity by labour rationalisation and 
little or no new investment. 

Sustained profitable output in 1993 
led in 1994 to the first growth (6%) in 
fixed investment which included an 8% 
increase in investment goods. A further 
indicator was that bank lending to non- 
financial enterprises rose by 11% in the 
first half of 1994. 

By 1989 over 30% of Poland’s for- 
eign trade was already with the EU. A 
marked increase in this trade, especially 
with Germany, took place after 1990. 

Most of this is not explained by any 
great increase in the absolute volume of 
trade since the depth of the slump. 
Rather it represents a greater share of 
trade with the EU as a result of the 
collapse of Poland’s trade with Comecon 
partners. 

Only in 1993/4 did export trade in- 
crease absolutely as the effects of the 
first, stabilisation, sub-phase work 
through. In 1993 over 60% of Polish 
exports were destined for the EU. The 
trade and price liberalisation measures 
of 1990-92 gave all Visegrad countries, 
and especially Poland, a big competitive 
boost due to the very low $US wage 
rates prevalent throughout industry. 

Despite this impressive record the 
newly dynamic and growing sector in 
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Poland in 1994 continued to be weighed 
down by the old state sector and by the 
inadequate scale of restructuring in the 
financial sector. 

Even in mid 1994 40% of all Polish 
enterprises were loss-making. If we ex- 
clude the large number of small private 
profit oriented businesses then in excess 
of 60% of state enterprises are loss- 
making. 

Moreover, the state industrial sector 
still accounts for more than 65% of all 
industrial output in Poland. 

While the 32% of industrial output 
that was destroyed in 1990-92 was, no 
doubt, value-destroying output there 
remains the bulk of industrial output 
which had yet to be restructured by a 
further process of effective investments 
or closure as of the autumn of 1994. 

Furthermore, the failure to effectively 
restructure impedes the dynamism of 
the existing private sector since the 
sources of credit to new enterprises are 
the same banks that are weighed down 
by enterprise debts. 

Hence, new loans to private capital 
are extended at exorbitant rates (40% 
plus) in order to make some money for 
the banks. 

In turn, the new private capitals ei- 
ther do not borrow and invest out of 
retained profits (hence a much _ slower 
rate of accumulation) or do borrow and 
retaliate by withholding taxes. In turn 
this worsens government finances and 
makes it harder for the government to 
relieve the plight of the banks. 

A further period of stable industrial 
growth in Poland would undoubtedly 
lead to further controlled destruction and 
de-valorisation of unproductive enter- 
prises, both state owned and privatised, 
as the emerging capital markets effec- 
tively allocate capital to profitable sec- 
tors, and the banks continue to retire 
debt and transform their lending crite- 
ria. & 
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The main function of the drawn-out “commercialisa- 
tion” and privatisation processes in the MWS is to estab- 
lish the values of the various components of capital and 
thereby allow restructuring to proceed on a “rational” ba- 
sis (from the point of view of the market). 

Meanwhile what is happening to the other half of the 
wage labour-capital relationship? In the DWS labour was 
not “free” in the sense of being organically separate from 
the other means of production and qualitatively different 
in type. 

Workers had an immediate relationship with the means 
of production. This expressed itself in the almost absolute 
job security? as well as in their right to many social serv- 
ices provided via the workplace. Workers were also paid 
in full irrespective of the levels of output or whether there 
was any output at all. By contrast, under capitalism, “an 
effective labour market concentrates the costs of adjust- 
ment on a subset of the labour force: the unemployed.”?! 

The existence of a “reserve army” of the unemployed is 
an essential element of the process of turning labour into 
a commodity in the fullest sense, since it ensures competi- 
tion and helps ensure that the price of labour does not 
depart too far from its value. In a DWS workers did not 
represent variable capital, purchased and productively com- 
bined with constant capital to produce surplus value. In 
the course of capitalist restoration labour has to be trans- 
formed into a commodity—labour power.” 

This “commodification” of labour in the MWS is a two 
fold process. 

First, both the workers’ legal rights and the many so- 
cial services that are provided free to the workers attached 
to an enterprise must be stopped or turned into commodi- 
ties themselves. 

For example, in Czechoslovakia it has been estimated 
that social welfare provided by the employer was equiva- 
lent to 5% of the wage bill. Health provision, welfare, 
sports, childcare and holidays were often provided free or 
heavily subsidised by the enterprise. The restorationists 
aimed to end this and turn these into commodities or 
targeted services provided by insurance schemes financed 
out of taxes on wages. 

Secondly, the goods and services*’ that exchange against 
the workers’ wages and which enter into the determina- 
tion of the value of labour power must become commodi- 


addition the state owned many thousands of shops and 
other small scale enterprises. In Hungary in 1990 there 
were 10,423 such companies: today 90% of these are in 
private hands. In the Czech republic the sale of 22,000 
small SOEs was completed in 1992 as were a similar 
number in Poland.” 

If capitalism is to emerge the decisive transformation 
has to occur in the large SOEs. While the privatisation of 
these SOEs in the MWS is not the same as capitalist 
restoration—it is not the goal itself—it is an important 
means to achieving the goal. 

The destruction of a single-owner system of the main 
means of production and its replacement by a system of 
“many capitals” is essential to the process of capitalist 
restoration: indeed, the law of value cannot function deci- 
sively, capitalism cannot emerge, without the existence of 
many capitals.27 Whether the transformed state itself be- 
comes a key owner among the many capitals is not deci- 
sive. 

Privatisation is everywhere preceded by “commerciali- 
sation”. In the first instance this means the creation of a 
legal form for the private enterprise, setting out the de- 
scription and legal title to a set of limited assets (land and 
fixed capital, inventories and raw materials). 

At this stage in most cases ownership remains in the 
hands of the state. Very often commercialisation does not 
really transform the labour process into a valorisation proc- 
ess. However, for a growing minority of cases it is not 
excluded that “commercialisation” may indeed result in 
effectively profit-oriented enterprises. This seems to have 
been the case for Polish shipbuilding and steel for exam- 
ple. Nevertheless, for many SOEs “real” privatisation is a 
necessary step for several reasons. 

In the first instance it helps to raise capital. By mobilis- 
ing the savings of the population through mass voucher 
privatisation schemes money, in the form of idle savings, 
can be transformed into capital. 

Over 8 million Czechs and Slovaks paid $30 each for 
their book of vouchers in 1992/93. In addition, some 
SOEs are auctioned to foreign or domestic capitalists. In 
the Czech Republic the first wave of privatisation was 
completed involving 1,900 of the large SOEs by the end 
of 1992. The book value at the time of the launch was 
estimated to be $23 billion but the sale realised only $13 
billion.”* 


To establish a competitive capitalist industrial sector in 
Central Europe out of the large SOEs a lot of new fixed 
investment will be necessary, in order to raise the average 
levels of productivity to international standards. Some en- 
terprises might be restructured sufficiently— simply by 
mass-sackings and the intensification of labour—that they 
can become temporarily profitable, especially when the 
national market is protected to some extent by tariffs. But 
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goods were heavily subsidised. 

In the CSFR it was estimated 

that state subsidies to con- 

sumer goods amounted to 15% 
of the wage bill.” 

In a DWS the price of labour was determined in ad- 
vance through the use of “scientific tables” which set out 
the reward structure for all kinds of labour.” Differentials 
were kept very narrow. By a transformation in the condi- 
tions of sale/purchase of labour power, the means are 
established for a real market determination of the value of 
labour power. For the process of capitalist restoration this 
is essential. The proportions between “necessary” and “sur- 
plus” labour within the valorisation process, as described 


by Marx in Capital Volume One have to be established. 
This is a pre-condition for surplus value production. 


Privatisation’s progress 


In 1989 Poland had around 8,770 large state owned en- 
terprises (SOE) which were responsible for the vast bulk 
of material output. In Hungary there were about 2,000. In 
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for many this will not be possible. Where will the capital 
for fixed investments come from? 

In all three Central European countries” the main 
banks—the major or only source of credit to industry— 
tightened their lending criteria some two or three years 
‘nto the transformation process. This left privatisation as 
the only alternative source of fixed investments. 

The second major social pressure pushing in the direc- 
tion of privatisation was the desire to enforce “corporate 
control” on a state enterprise. In the MWS the vast major- 
ity of enterprises are managed by the same people that ran 
them under the Stalinists when they were DWS. To be 
transformed into an “agent of capital” in the labour proc- 
ess, real effective pressure needs to be exercised on the 
managers to make them change their behaviour. In the 
DWS they acted in concert with the representatives of the 
workers they employed to adapt the plan norms that were 
handed down from above, to their own interests. 

Since this collusion went vertically up the line of bu- 











HUNGARIAN WORKS' COMMITTEE 


reaucratic directives as well, breaking the established rela- 
tionships of control is a key aim of the new governments. 

The most effective way to do this is by transferring 
property rights to outside owners. These then have an 
interest (profits) in subjugating labour to capital and carry 
a risk (financial failure) if they do not do so. The other 
route to achieving capitalist management in MWS enter- 
prises is by re-training managers, boosting the reward struc- 
tures and granting them complete power over the direc- 
tion of labour and the use of resources. Some sort of weak 
capitalism might emerge from such a process of internal 
transformation but a more vibrant capitalism will need 
private outside control. 

Thirdly, privatisation helps to legitimate the restoration 
process in the eyes of those who lose out from the process 
of transformation—the working class. A majority of work- 
ers in Central Europe have been put through the mincer 
since 1990. Their new political rights have come with a 
hefty price tag: mass unemployment, erosion of real wages, 
sharper labour discipline and a loss of social services. 

The pain is clear but the gain is not so obvious to the 
millions who have the right to vote the restorationists out 
of office. So mass privatisation programmes are designed 
to enlist the mass of alienated workers into the process. 
The fact that mass “give-away” programmes have formed 
a central part of the various mixed privatisation packages 
is also due to the evident distrust the workers feel towards 
the members of the former bureaucracy. 

And with good reason. In Hungary and Poland early 
privatisation programmes amounted to little more than 
the Stalinist leaders helping themselves to the choicest 
morsels. So mass privatisation seeks to allay their fears of 
corruption and nepotism while promising an individual 
solution to their economic plight, further eroding their 
class consciousness in the face of the transition. 

Privatisation in Central Europe has taken many differ- 
ent forms.*° Some SOEs have been auctioned off individu- 
ally or in groups; some are given away to the public. Many 
are “liquidated” which involves breaking up an enterprise's 
assets and selling or leasing the best bits to the workers, 
or to other owners, for use as a building block of a new 
enterprise. 

The privatisation process has proceeded some distance 
in the Visegrad countries but by the end of 1994 the 
majority of large to medium enterprises were still to be 
sold off. 

By the spring of 1994 in Poland only 32% of the 7,000 
SOEs commissioned for privatisation in 1990 were in pri- 


vate hands.*! Poland was to embark on a new round of 
mass privatisation in the autumn of 1994, starting with 
about 450 large to medium SOEs in good financial condi- 
tion as a result of earlier restructuring. It was repeatedly 
postponed due to political infighting within the govern- 
ment and the first auctions began in mid-December 1994. 
In CSFR, 1,471 SOEs were sold off in the second half of 
1992 and the shares distributed in May 1993. A second 
wave of mass privatisation embracing 2,000 SOEs was 
due to be completed by the end of 1994. 

Privatisation has gone furthest in Hungary with nearly 
60% of the SOEs in private hands. In 1990 nearly 2,000 
SOEs were put into the State Property Agency for privati- 
sation. By mid-1994 569 were in private hands and in a 
further 167 the state retained 
only a minority stake. Added 
to this over 400 more were 
“liquidated”. 

The end result of the 
various schemes of privati- 
sation—including the mass 
privatisation programmes— 
is to concentrate enterprise 
ownership into the hands of 
a handful of large blocks of capital. In the mass voucher 
schemes the bulk of the vouchers originally dispersed in 
the hands of millions of citizens have been quickly brought 
together into Investment Funds. These are controlled in 
part by state-owned and privatised banks. In short, the 
privatisation process has allowed the same formal owners 
to radically change the content of their ownership while 
enlisting new (foreign and domestic) partners in the proc- 
ess. 


The role of finance 


The question of capitalist restoration cannot be solved at 
the level of enterprise ownership and enterprise restruc- 
turing alone. To impose the law of value as the dominant 
economic regulator on the economy the financial institu- 
tions have to be transformed as well. Indeed, the end 
result of the privatisation process has been once again to 
focus attention upon the fate of the banks in the transfor- 
mation process. 

Given the nature of the planning system in most of the 
DWS by the mid-1980s, it was inevitable that in the proc- 
ess of capitalist restoration major changes would be nec- 
essary in the relationship of the banks to the industrial 
enterprises. Planning by physical output indicators had 
largely given way to a system of planning over the accu- 
mulation process through regulated prices (including for 
investment goods), the use of subsidies and the extension 
of investment and commercial credit. 

The utterly non profit-maximising nature of this credit 
system was summarised in the system of “soft budget 
constraint” that the banks operated with the loss-making 
enterprises; a system by which loss-making (often value- 
de stroying) production would attract value (in the form 
of subsidies) produced by other sectors of the economy in 
order to sustain full employment. 

After the destruction of the central planning agencies 
bureaucratic non-capitalist accumulation was upheld in a 
purely passive form by monetary measures. Mainly this 
took the form of building up inter-enterprise debt (IED) 
—i.e. a cycle of non-payment for supplies and finished 
goods—and continued central bank credits to illiquid en- 
terprises. A complete collapse of production in the MWS 
was thereby forestalled.* 

The EBRD complained in October 1994 that: 

“The main device of governments and banks for delay- 
ing liquidation of enterprises has been retention in state 
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ownership and continued access to credit as a form of 
implicit and off-budget subsidy, not formally related either 
to payroll or protection . . . In many cases it appears that 
priority may have been given by banks to loans for enter- 
prises to pay wages while little attention has been given to 
the enterprises’ credit worthiness.” 

But in the “stabilisation sub-phase” of the transition 
this was an inevitable measure—a real contradiction—for 
those who wanted to restore capitalism. The collapse of 
CMEA and the consequent slump in output (1990-92) 
gave rise to a general, if temporary, crisis of liquidity of 
most enterprises which effectively disguised the underly- 
ing viability of some firms. Stabilisation meant precisely 
that: stabilising material production at existing levels in 
order to preserve the possibility of future valorisation. Far 
from profit-maximising output the sanctioning of loss-mak- 
ing credits and IED amounted to an accumulation process 
characterised by the extended reproduction of loss-mak- 
ing production in the old state sector. 

The absolute value of IED in Poland was still rising in 
February 1993 when the number of “un-creditworthy” 
enterprises doubled over the April 1992 figure to 4,666— 
that is, 50% of all SOEs. In turn the banks rolled over 
this debt in the form of further credits and finally the 
central government absorbed this escalation of bad loans 
into the burgeoning budget deficit in the 1990-92 period. 

This generalised support for loss-making SOE produc- 
tion was intimately related to the process of privatisation. 
In order to induce potential investors to participate in the 
process of mass privatisation in April 1993 the Czech 
government adopted a new Bankruptcy Law. This guaran- 
teed that no privatised firm could be bankrupted for a 
whole transitional period after privatisation had been com- 
pleted and shares distributed (which can be six months 
after they are bought). Then, under the new law, the firms 
can file for protection for another six months. Given the 
second wave of mass privatisation was not due for com- 
pletion of the sale stage until the end of 1994, and given 
that the prospect of this sale obviously informs the gov- 
ernment’s behaviour in regard to proceedings against the 
first wave firms, one can see how drawn out the process 
of capital destruction really is. 

Naturally, the governments could only acquiesce in the 
further build up of IED and poor bank loans in the 
stabilisation sub-phase of the transformation. But after 
1992 the restructuring gets underway in earnest in Cen- 
tral Europe. Large-scale privatisation accelerates or be- 
gins, the fall in industrial output bottoms-out, recovery 
starts and the collapse in investment tapers off. 

In the course of 1992/93 the level of IED stabilises. 
There is a gradual tightening of the criteria for bank lend- 
ing to ailing enterprises and we enter the next stage of 
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broadening the operation of the law of value in 
the MWS—the retirement and commodification 
of bad debt held by the enterprises and by the 
banks. 

This is an important measure since it enables 
the process of new production to be separated off 
from the burden and legacy of old production. 
Without central government intervention to change 
this situation then very little can be done. This is 
because in the DWS and MWS the banks and 
enterprises were mutually dependent on each other. 
The sheer size and weight of bad debts on the 
banks’ balance sheets ensured that it was easier to 
continue to expand these debts than call them in. 
To do otherwise would be to almost certainly liq- 
uidate the banks. 

Debts held by a bank are an asset and if these 
were accepted as irrecoverable then the banks’ 
assets would collapse. Only an influx of new capi- 
tal to the banks from outside could transform this 
situation. In some cases this new capital is provided by 
imperialist institutions such as the EBRD and even, in the 
case of Poland, the IMF. In other cases it is provided by 
setting aside some of the revenues from privatisation as in 
the Czech Republic and Hungary. 

In essence the process of IED alleviation amounts to a 
nationalisation of debts running alongside the privatisa- 
tion of fixed assets. 

Different countries have found different solutions to 
this problem. In Hungary the issue was handled centrally 
by one agency in the first wave of privatisations. In Poland 
a 1993 law gave the banks incentives to deal with the 
problem directly with the affected enterprises. By the end 
of March 1994 agreements had been reached in this way 
between the Polish banks and their debtors covering 87% 
of bad debts by value. Gradual retirement of this debt 
clears the way for a turnaround in bank lending policy.» 

Profit maximising loans, not extending debts, have be- 
come the norm. But as of mid-1994 the EBRD concluded 
that, although in the Visegrad countries and Slovenia 
progress had been made in providing the banks with in- 
centives to act commercially: 

“... this process has not come to completion in any 
country in the region.”*° 

Success in restructuring at least a part of the commer- 
cial banking system duly served to arouse the interest of 
foreign finance capital. Dozens of branches of EU and US 
banks opened in the big cities of Central Europe and 
many traditional commercial banks managed to attract 
some international investment funds. Poland became an 
especially attractive location as a result of the govern- 
ment’s success in its protracted negotiations with its inter- 
national banking creditors on debt relief.*’ 


Capitalism restored? 


The decisive moment in the transition to capitalism 
comes when the law of value asserts itself against capital 
in the most final way possible—its destruction through 
bankruptcy. 

Yet the process of destruction is at the same time a 
process of capital centralisation and accumulation. The 
weak and least productive capital is devalued and ab- 
sorbed by the stronger capitals and new investment is 
allocated on a commercial basis to the profitable enter- 
prises. 

Under capitalism the resolution of the crisis of profit- 
ability takes the form of bankruptcy. In the first sub-phase 
of the transformation process, during stabilisation, the use 
of bankruptcy laws served to protect loss making enter- 
prises from being destroyed. The legislation was in general 





used by debtors to gain protection from creditors’ claims. 
No bankruptcy laws in this phase allowed for creditors to 
initiate bankruptcy. In this way the state acted to prevent 
the law of value being imposed, so blocking further progress 
in the transition to capitalism. 

One writer surveying the Czech experience in 1994 
noted of the Czech bankruptcy laws: 

“The Czech government, through its anti-bankruptcy 
measures, has prevented orderly reorganisation and exit. 
This perpetuates an environment in which there is no 
measurement of success by profitability, subsidies to large 
loss makers are continued, and the state absorbs large 
costs to the detriment of better programmes.”** 

While the financial strength of several banks has been 
improved in the course of 1993 and 1994 by debt retire- 
ment schemes the banks have not yet used this new found 
strength to enforce the law of value against the unviable 
firms. The EBRD in October 1994 states: 

“While balance sheets of Polish banks have been 
strengthened, the task of restructuring the physical opera- 
tions of the enterprises has yet to begin in full.” 

Of the Hungarian experience to date the EBRD con- 
cludes: 

“The two recapitalisation programmes have restored, 
at least temporarily, the capital base of the Hungarian 
banking system, but have contributed relatively little to 
enterprise restructuring (in both financial and real terms). 
Only a limited number of restructuring plans have been 
accepted to date.”* 

The spontaneous, purely economic, movement of capi- 
tal is insufficient to ensure the destruction of capital since 
bankruptcy is a conflict between capitals, between credi- 
tor and debtor. Hence, the state must assert this aspect of 
the law of value from outside the circuit of capital to 
resolve this conflict in favour of the underlying economic 
logic. The working out of the law of value in the form of 
crisis must be imposed, or rather unleashed, by a con- 
scious political act. 

The EBRD accepts that the laws for the destruction of 
capital exist but after a study of their use up to mid 1994 
they concluded: 

“Even Poland and Czech Republic have been cautious 
in implementing bankruptcy. Only Hungary has gone very 
far, and there too administrative constraints have given 
many enterprises a stay of execution.” 

In the Czech Republic between October 1992 and No- 
vember 1993 there were 993 bankruptcy procedures initi- 
ated, but only 30 firms had been declared bankrupt by the 
end of 1993. 

In the concrete conditions of Central Europe the crunch 
will come in the form of competition between the new 
private owners of the enterprises (the Privatisation Invest- 
ment Funds—PIFs). 

In the search for operating capital to invest and re- 
structure the labour process of the most productive of the 
privatised enterprises the PIFs will have to sell vouchers in 
order to find the necessary capital.*' It is only possible to 
find such capital for a fraction of the privatised enter- 
prises, thus prompting a spate of closures and bankrupt- 
cies. 

The road to capitalist restoration is long and hard. As 
one institution charged with overseeing this unique his- 
torical mission has noted: 

“Some of the early euphoria and simplistic messages 
have subdued. Most now understand that the process can 
be neither instantaneous nor painless.”*? 

It is often difficult in theoretical analysis to pinpoint 
exactly the historical moment of qualitative transforma- 
tion. By the very nature of the problem it is only possible 
to be sure some time after the process has been com- 
pleted. Inevitable time lags in the compilation and publi- 
cation of the relevant empirical material ensures this if 





nothing else. In this article we have tried to lay out the 

methodological framework within which any final judge- 

ments about specific countries can be reached. 

In summary we have sought to establish that a country 
has reached the end of the restoration process when the 
following conditions prevail: 

@ price and trade liberalisation, monetary reform; 

@ range of legal structures and institutions defining and 
enforcing effective property and contract rights; 

@ a functioning system of corporate control by real own- 
ers of the enterprises which forces managers to act as 
agents of capital in the labour process; 

@ a functioning system of new commodity production in 
all sectors of the economy; new fixed investment to 
expand or revamp production technologies undertaken 
by new owners on commercial basis informed by mar- 
ket signals which indicate productivity and profitabil- 
ity; 

@ the extension of commercial and investment credit by 
the banks (which are the main or sole source of new 
capital in the short term) on a profit maximisation ba- 
sis; 

@ the commodification of all credit including debt and 
involving a widespread use of devalorisation of enter- 
prise debt (through use of government bonds and debt 
write-offs); the ability to buy and sell this debt; 

@ an effective system of enforced destruction of unpro- 
ductive capital through general use of bankruptcy laws 
which will promote the further centralisation of capital 
through a competitive capital market. 

But what kind of capitalism is it that emerges from this 

process? We call it “newly restored capitalism” (NRC) in 

recognition of its special historical roots, nourished as 

they are by the ashes of the MWS. NRC represents a 

particular combination of “modified” capitalism as it 

emerges not from feudalism, but from a post-capitalist 
social formation. This means necessarily that NRC is cri- 
sis-ridden, backward and “over-regulated”. 

The share of state ownership in industry will be higher 
even than in the most “state-capitalist” counties in Europe 
(e.g. Austria, Sweden). The capital-adequacy-ratio** of most 
commercial banks in NRC does not match the usual west- 
ern standards. State responsibility for big loss-making en- 
terprises far outstrips everything that is usual in OECD- 
countries. The labour markets remain distorted and rigid 
in important ways. 

In all these respects NRC will show features of capital- 
ism both in embryo and in extremis. Similar degrees of 
state ownership can be found in backward third world 
countries. Sub-standard bank guarantees and high levels 
of non-performing loans usually are found during periods 
of deep capitalist recession and depression. Extensive state 
interventionism can be observed during periods of war or 
war-oriented regimes even in imperialist countries. 

But newly restored capitalism is capitalism, neverthe- 
less. And, set against the criteria outlined above, we have 
to conclude that none of the Visegrad countries have yet 
achieved it. 

Up to the autumn of 1994 the judgement on Hungary 
and Poland at least was “nearly but not quite”. In both 
countries the private profit-oriented sector was proving to 
be dynamic part of the respective national economies. In 
both countries a majority of GDP is generated in the pri- 
vate sector. Banking reform has gone a long way in both 
countries and in Hungary bankruptcy, especially in 1992/ 
93, was implemented to destroy a lot of enterprises. 

But in both countries, above all Poland, the govern- 
ments and banks held back from imposing the necessary 
restructuring discipline on the physical operations of the 
remaining bulk of loss-making enterprises in 1994. 

The Czech Republic has an added problem. There is a 
larger capital market due to the more extensive mass pri- 
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vatisation programme which created and then concentrated 
large amounts of equity in privatised enterprises into fewer 
hands. As yet, however, the new capital markets are not 
functioning to allow competition between blocks of capi- 
tal for access to limited capital funds. Hence, the process 
of capital accumulation is being impeded. 

These final barriers are not substantial ones in the ab- 
sence of a working class determined to call a halt to the 
whole experience and reverse it. 

The remaining difficulties do not primarily arise from 
the conflict between the new capitalists and the workers. 
They emerge from the difficulty in fashioning a mecha- 
nism through which the competition between capitals can 


The property relations of the degenerate workers’ states 
were, despite the corrupt bureaucracy which ruled them, 
gains for the working class. Given the extremely advanced 
stage of destruction of these relations simple defence of 
existing institutions is not enough to prevent the arrival of 
capitalism. New institutions, including large elements of 
the planning apparata, will have to built from scratch. At 
this point the concrete tasks of the political and social 
revolutions are almost indistinguishable. 

In Central Europe the workers have freed themselves 
from one set of chains only to find another set tightening 
its hold. A new period of learning, of awakening to the 
evils of capitalism lies ahead. The task of socialists is to 


take place. 


Footnotes 


This article is based on a study of Hungary, Poland and the Czech 
Republic since 1989 although the methodological framework has 
wider application. 

2 Whether or not this government is entirely made up of openly 
bourgeois parties, entirely of bourgeois workers’ parties (Social 
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3 E. Mandel Marxist Economic Theory, London, 1968. Hence, public 
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4 European Bank For Reconstruction and Development (EBRD), The 
Transition Report, London, October 1994, p5 

5 Here the law of value operates directly in that commodities that 
exchange with others immediately embody a value equivalence. 

6 In short, the political economy of Stalinist planning which at its heart 
is a system of production governed by the reproduction of full 
employment of labour, over production of means of production and 
underproduction of the means of mass consumption. 

7 Of course, although the law of value is spontaneous the fact is that 
certain property (i.e. legal) forms and institutions must emerge 
consciously alongside the deepening of the law of value. No mature 
system of capitalism can operate without the necessary laws (and a 
state to enforce them against competing claims) outlining property 
rights, contractual obligations and enforceable rules for entering and 
exiting the market place. 

8 Poland's “Big Bang” was the first and most dramatic in January 1990. 

9 Labour Markets and Social Policy in Central and Eastern Europe; the 
Transition and Beyond, N Barr (ed), London, 1994, p10. 

10 Quoted in Privatisation in Eastern Europe S. Estrin (ed), London,1994, 
p5 

11 See K. Marx, Capital (Vol 1), Harmondsworth, 1976, Chapter 7 for a 
full discussion by Marx on the significance of this distinction. 

12 Figures taken from EBRD op cit. CMEA, or Comecon, was the trading 
bloc between the USSR and Eastern European countries. 

13 See the Report of the National Bank of Hungary, 7/1994. 

14 Even in 1993 it grew by 20%. 

15 See J. Winiecki, “East-Central Europe; a regional survey”, in Europe- 
Asia Studies, Vol 46, No4 1994, p709-734. 

16 In Poland industrial productivity fell 19% in 1990/91 and 15.5% in 
Hungary between 1990-92. | 

17 EBRD, op cit, p49. 

18 In Poland the water, gas and electricity SOEs were exceptions to the 
general condition of the SOEs. From 1991 they made large and rising 
mass of profits as they raised their prices gradually towards world 
prices and were immune from international competition in the 
domestic market. The corollary of this situation was, however, that 
the energy input prices of the rest of industry grew greatly and thus 
exacerbated their generally unprofitable condition throughout the 
stabilisation phase. 

19 Differing capitals have different organic compositions which broadly 
correspond to their differing levels of productivity. Those enterprises 
operating with above and below average levels of productivity for the 
industry or economy in question are saving or wasting, respectively, 
socially necessary labour. It is the average that conditions the social 
value of a commodity. Prices of production are determined by the 
costs of production plus average profit. Prices of production necessar- 
ily diverge from the individual value of the commodity. Those with 
above average productivity will achieve a portion of surplus value 
commensurate with its productivity and prompt the flow of capital 
into these areas. 

20 Although there was movement between jobs and employers. 
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make this period as brief as possible. 


Quoted in N. Barr et al, op cit, p14. 

This process is slow, impeded by the alliances between the enterprise 
managers and the workers as well as skill and other market imbalances 
(eg rigidities in the housing market that prevent workers moving to 
find other jobs). 

These are, of course, commodities in form only in a DWS. See E Mandel, 
op cit, Chapters 15, 16. 

As a result, consumption of necessities was far higher in the DWS than 
income per head would allow for 

Some 60% of the wage was based on the basic job evaluation. The rest 
was determined by a complex system of bonuses, exceeding work norms 
and co-efficients based on regional needs. 

Since 1990 the numbers of new small scale private enterprises have 
mushroomed in all three countries. In Hungary, for example, small joint 
stock companies increased eightfold between 1989 and 1993 and the 
number of one person “businesses” has trebled to 773,000. 

Put another way, this transformation is one of turning a purely 
technical division of labour between branches of production under the 
same owner, into a social division of labour corresponding to a regime 
of competition between rival capitals. 

it has been reckoned that the amount of money that can be mobilised 
by the savings of the working class of central Europe and turned into 
capital is but a fraction of the estimated “book value” of the assets of 
the SOEs, perhaps as little as one-tenth. The real market value of assets 
depends in the end on estimates of future profitability; but the 
obstacles in the way of guessing what that may be in any one SOE are 
immense. All this could only be sorted out after privatisation, leaving 
asset worth now to be decided by administrative fiat—the sale of 
vouchers at predetermined prices. 

Visegrad is the town in Hungary where the three Central European MWSs 
signed a trade agreement in 1989. 

S Estrin (ed), op cit, London, 1994. 

About 1,770 SOEs were intended to remain indefinitely in the hands of 
the state. For recent figures see Rzeczpospolita Nr. 141. 20 June 1994, as 
quoted in Presseschau Ostwirtschaft, Vienna, August/ September 1994. 
Balkan News and East European Report No 81, 11 December 1994. 

A term first used by Hungarian economist Janos Kornai. 

EBRD, op cit, p46 

The aim of all the schemes is to bring the banks’ financial structure up 
to the accepted level of international capitalist banking operations, the 
so-called Basle agreement, which states that banks must have a 12% 
capital adequacy ratio. 

EBRD, op cit, p15. 

The so-called Paris and London Clubs. 

Brom and Orenstein op cit 1994 p899. In addition to the use of 
bankruptcy laws to prevent the law of value destroying capital, other 
measures existed which hit in the same direction. Chief among them 
was the generalised use of tax deferment by the Polish government to 
avoid bankruptcy of firms. 

EBRD, op cit, pp64-65. 

The ERBD argued that: “liquidation of unprofitable enterprises has 
been avoided”. 

Moreover: “The main devices of governments and banks for delaying 
liquidisation of enterprises has been retention in state ownership and 
continued access to credit as a form of implicit and off-budget subsidy, 
not formally related either to payroll or protection.” /bid, p46 

The intentions of the new owners are clear. One of the big five 
Investment Privatisation Funds (IPFs)—Harvard Capital—aims to replace 
management in one-third of the 51 companies in which it has a stake in 
the Czech Republic and cut employment by one third too. 

EBRD, op cit, p(i). 

The ratio of bank reserves to loans, set at 12% in the Basle Agreement. 
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There’s a rumour going 
around the circles of 
dissidents within the United 
Secretariat of the Fourth 
International (USFI). The word 
is that there is a new left 
wing, spearheaded by the 
Socialist Action group in the 
United States of America. The 
hope that goes with this 
rumour is that Socialist Action 
may just be able to rally the 
left for a fight at the 
forthcoming USFI 14th World 
Congress. But, as Mark Twain 
once said, a rumour is half 
way round the world before 
the truth has tied its 
bootlaces. In an attempt to 
catch up and overtake the 
rumour Mark Harrison sets 
the record straight. 











| left 
wing 


Te USFI is in an advanced stage 





of decay. It is losing sections and 

members, it is gripped by pessi- 
mism about the prospects for world 
socialism and it is plotting its own 
dissolution into something called the 
broader “world revolutionary move- 
ment”. ! 

In the USA this process is already 
well advanced. Between 1982-84 the 
historic party of US Trotskyism, the 
Socialist Workers Party (SWP), openly 
broke with the International it helped 
to found. With all the timing of a 
blindfolded baseball hitter, it went 
over to Stalinism in the late 1980s. 
Today, it desperately clings to Castro 
as its last hope. 

The defection of the SWP led to 
the creation of new groups in solidar- 
ity with the USFI 2. Socialist Action 
was one of those groups. Formed in 
1983 by comrades expelled from the 
SWP, it bases itself on the politics 
evolved by that organisation in the 
1960s and 1970s when the SWP lead- 
ership was made up of the “old guard” 
such as Joseph Hansen and Farrell 
Dobbs. Hansen and Dobbs claimed 
they were the true disciples of Trotsky 
and the veteran US Trotskyist James 
P Cannon. 

They certainly owed a lot to Can- 
non, but not to the revolutionist of 
the 1920s and 1930s. They owed far 
more to the disoriented centrist of the 
late 1940s and 1950s. And while So- 
cialist Action claims to stand “on the 
fundamental principles that have 
guided the Fourth International since 
it was founded in 1938”, it would be 
more accurate to say that they tram- 
ple them underfoot. 

Socialist Action is not the only US 
group which claims allegiance to the 
USFI. It shares this honour with or- 
ganisations it is in sharp competition 
with. The USFI leadership—remem- 


bering its own years of factional strife 
with Hansen—rarely acknowledges the 
existence of Socialist Action. In the 
official English-language USFI journal, 
International Viewpoint, the articles 
on the US all come from one of So- 
cialist Action’s rivals; the Fourth In- 
ternational Caucus (formerly the 
Fourth International Tendency) which 
itself exists within the broad left or- 
ganisation, Solidarity. 

As if this wasn’t confusing enough 
another journal, Links, which has lead- 
ing USFI members on its editorial 
board, is busy applauding the crea- 
tion of a new organisation, the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence (COC). 
This had a founding conference in July 
1994 and announced that it was seek- 
ing to draw upon “the insights of non- 
Marxist philosophies” to help it get 


y. 

Such help was close at hand. The 
founding conference refused to pledge 
itself to oppose the bourgeois Demo- 
cratic Party because most of its mem- 
bers are in fact supporters of Bill 
Clinton’s party. Links informs us that 
when the movers of a motion to op- 
pose the Democrats saw how little 
support they would get at the confer- 
ence they withdrew the proposal. 

And the game of musical chairs 
speeds up. One group of USFI sup- 
porters is dissolving itself into Soli- 
darity (some of whose leading mem- 
bers called for the imperialists to bomb 
Serbia!), while others are sponsoring 
the building of COC as a left pressure 
group on the Democrats. No wonder 
Socialist Action, which at least for- 
mally calls for the building of a US 
revolutionary party, and is cold shoul- 
dered by the USFI, appears refresh- 
ingly principled. 


Party 


Socialist Action argues that the 
revolutionary party is central. Here we 
find echoes of Joseph Hansen’s po- 
lemics in the 1970s when he opposed 
the USFI leadership’s attempts to dis- 
solve the Latin American sections into 
guerrilla movements. 

Nat Weinstein, Socialist Action’s 
leader of the 1990s, goes further and 
demands that such a party be “based 
on a clear, consistent programme”. 
At the August 1994 national confer- 
ence of Socialist Action he took a 
swipe at the USFI majority leadership: 

“Weinstein dealt with the need to 
build sections of the Fourth Interna- 
tional, the ‘world party’ of socialist 
revolution, in every country (Socialist 
Action is in fraternal solidarity with 
the Fourth International).”° 

To the leftists in the USFI who have 
become sickened at the leaders’ habit 
of winding up their own sections—as 
happened in the 1980s in Germany 


1. See Trotskyist 
International No 
2 and No 7 for 
articles that trace 
the evolution of 
the USFI after 
1963 


2.Left wing 
groups are 
denied the right 
to formally 
affiliate to 
international 
organisations by 
reactionary US 
legislation. 


3. Socialist 
Action, Septem- 
ber 1994 


4. Links, 
October- 
December 1994 
5. Socialist 
Action, February 
1994 


6. Socialist 
Action, Septem- 
ber 1994 
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for example—this sort of “orthodoxy” 
is a relief. ’ It appears to bolster their 
own efforts to build open, independ- 
ent sections, and it appears to be in 
hard opposition to the majority lead- 
ership. 

But it is misleading. The reason is 
that it leaves out the all important 
question—what sort of sections? 

After all, the USFI could easily ac- 
commodate the “orthodox” commit- 
ment to a revolutionary party (as it 
did for years under the leadership of 
Pablo, and later of Mandel and 
Hansen) while continuing its 
liquidationist practice. A section of the 
Fourth International can be built in 
every country, but in those countries 
where other forces predominate—the 
forces of the so called broader “world 
revolutionary movement”—that sec- 
tion could easily politically subordi- 
nate itself to those forces. It would be 
a section, but not one based on a revo- 
lutionary programme, not one fighting 
for leadership of the working class 
against nationalist, Stalinist or (as in 
Brazil) social democratic organisa- 
tions. 


Key 


The key to determining whether or 
not Socialist Action is a genuinely 
revolutionary alternative to Ernest 
Mandel and the USFI leaders does not 
lie in its ritualistic calls for sections in 
every country. It lies in its politics. 
And those politics are every bit as 
liquidationist as the majority. 

Itsvery idea of a party in the States 
reeks of this liquidationism. The revo- 
lutionary party should be a working 
class party, a party of workers and for 
workers. This does not exclude mem- 
bers from other classes. But it makes 
those members subscribe to a work- 
ing class programme. That programme 
champions the causes of the workers 
and the oppressed, but it provides 
revolutionary working class answers 
to the oppressed. It does not simply 
echo the wrong ideologies and pro- 
grammes that spontaneously arise 
within the oppressed, such as women 
or blacks. 

The party is not a coalition, it is a 
combat unit; it has one programme, 
not a “Pick-and-Mix” selection of pro- 
grammes designed to appeal to differ- 
ent tastes. 

Socialist Action does not share this 
Leninist conception. It actually adver- 
tises itself as a coalition party. In its 
regular “Who we are” column it de- 
clares: 

“We are a multiracial party of 
workers, students, youth, feminists 
and human rights activists committed 
to the interests of the working class.” 

This is a good description of So- 
cialist Action, but not of a revolution- 
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ary party. 

Feminism is a spontaneous ideol- 
ogy that arises among those fighting 
against women’s oppression under 
capitalism. Like all such ideologies of 
resistance it contains progressive ele- 
ments when measured against those 
who carry out that oppression. But its 
insights are one-sided and its propos- 
als for social change are utopian and 
sometimes reactionary. For a start it 
sees itself as a classless ideology. At 
best socialist feminists see the class 
question as separated from the wom- 
an’s question. They tend to see a po- 
litically autonomous all-class women’s 
movement as an ally of the working 
class, not as an integral part of it. The 
revolutionary Comintern insisted that 
feminism was not to be confused with 
Marxism and could never liberate 
women from their oppression. Mod- 
ern Marxism, Trotskyism, takes all that 
it is positive from feminism and tran- 
scends its weaknesses. 

And why do human rights activists 
get a special mention? Like feminists 
there are all sorts of human rights ac- 
tivists. Most of them are good, decent 
people. Marxists will often find them- 
selves fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with sincere and courageous demo- 
crats. But that does not make them 
revolutionaries. Indeed many of them 
are bourgeois or petit bourgeois liber- 
als. Again there is nothing inherently 
revolutionary about being a human 
rights activist, as any member of Am- 
nesty International will tell you. 

In reality Socialist Action is trying 
to disguise the element that marks out 
a revolutionary party from all others— 
its revolutionary working class pro- 
gramme—in order not to offend the 
rainbow coalitionism that infects US 
Left politics. Instead its “party” is a 
coalition of activists assembled from 
assorted good causes, most of them 
having little to do with the working 
class. 


Defect 


This core defect in Socialist Action 
reappears in their attitude towards the 
black struggle in the United States. 
Instead of posing an integrated revo- 
lutionary party as the central instru- 
ment of black liberation in the US, 
Socialist Action repeats the errors of 
the SWP under Hansen (and George 
Breitman who was the party’s expert 
on the black question). It poses the 
need for a separate black party along- 
side the revolutionary party. After all, 
if the revolutionary party is internally 
a coalition, it is possible that a coali- 
tion of parties can bring about the 
revolution for the benefit of the dif- 
ferent social forces within that coali- 
tion: 

“Therefore, a programme to ben- 





efit African Americans must be anti- 
capitalist and pro-socialist in addition 
to representing the cultural interests 
and national self-determination of the 
masses. A Black political party with a 
programme representing the interests 
of the African American masses— 
which is politically sophisticated 
enough to form alliances with other 
oppressed groups locally, nationally 
and internationally—is the type of or- 
ganisation that is needed. However, if 
the working class organises an anti- 
capitalist party that supports African 
American self determination, that 
might negate the need for a separate 
Black party.” * 


Panthers 


This is sheer sophistry. The Black 
party must be “pro-socialist”. What 
does this mean? Various black nation- 
alist parties have been “pro-socialist”, 
such as the Panthers, but not revolu- 
tionary socialist. Is Socialist Action 
calling for this sort of party? And what 
about the fact that the majority of 
African Americans aspire towards in- 
tegration? Why support a different 
party espousing self-determination? 
Last but not least, why is there a need 
for a separate black party if the work- 
ing class, including the millions of 
black workers, form a revolutionary 
party? 

This isn't just confused thinking on 
the part of Socialist Action. It is a 
form of liquidationism. It is a con- 
scious concession to separatism, to 
black nationalism, to a non-working 
class “solution” to black liberation. 

That is why Socialist Action, while 
rightly criticising the Nation of Islam 
for the anti-semitism of some of its 
leaders, refuses to call on black work- 
ers to refuse support to the Nation of 
Islam and will not counterpose a revo- 
lutionary working class party to it. In- 
deed Socialist Action “reject calling 
on the Black community and its or- 
ganisations to disassociate from the 
Nation of Islam.” ° 

What sort of socialist in the black 
community would flinch from calling 
for an outright break with the reac- 
tionary Nation of Islam (while defend- 
ing it and its followers from racist at- 
tacks) when it spreads an anti-semitic 
message? How can unity between 
black and Jewish workers be achieved 
unless revolutionary socialists refuse 
to give any legitimacy to the Nation 
of Islam? 

The fact that Socialist Action won't 
call for such a break disarms its black 
militants from fighting for a socialist 
leadership—against the Nation of Is- 
lam—in the black community. This 
again is a form of liquidationism. It 
liquidates the fight for 2 revolumionam 
party in the black commammitp—en ite 
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tegrated party that can fight the US 
capitalist class and unite the US work- 
ing class—and helps preserve the 
standing of arch-reactionaries like 
Farrakhan. 

This method carries over into the 
women’s movement. Socialist Action 
doesn't call for a women’s party (even 
though this is methodologically incon- 
sistent with their call for a Black party) 
but it does the next best thing. It ob- 
scures the need for a working class 
solution to women’s liberation by pro- 
moting the bourgeois led National 
Organisation of Women (NOW). This 
is where the concession to feminism, 
encapsulated in the “Who we are” 
column, comes to life. 

NOW is not what the working class 
needs. It is explicitly a multi-class 
movement. Always has been, always 
will be. That cross class character 
manifests itself in its strategy— 
electoralist, aimed at getting “good” 
Democrats elected—that is, those who 
have not yet had a chance to wear out 
their credibility in office . 


Abortion 


US women facing the fundamen- 
talist Christian death squads who ter- 
rorise abortion clinics, women on wel- 
fare struggling to bring up children 
on their own, women routinely har- 
assed at work by male bosses, women 
in low paid-no rights, part-time jobs— 
all these need a working class move- 
ment to bring them together so they 
can be united in defending themselves. 

Working class women don't need 
the patronising leadership of the 
power dressing Democratic women 
trying to get into Congress. These la- 
dies oppress their illegal immigrant 
maids until they get found out by the 
tax authorities and then do not care a 
damn if they get shipped back to 
Mexico. NOW leaders are quite pre- 
pared to vote for budget balancing cuts 
im federal or state spending even if it 





does hit working class women hard. 
They are no allies of the working class 
woman. 

Of course Socialist Action rejects 
such leaders but they do not reject 
the organisation which produced 
them. It regards NOW as a “united 
front” that just needs a new leader- 
ship. It argues: 

“What is missing [in NOW] are 
leaders capable of leading. But the 
organisations are in place—awaiting 
a leadership equal to the needs of mil- 
lions.” '° 

Wrong. The women who lead 
NOW are very good at leading it— 
and it is tailor made for enabling them 
to do this because it is not a working 
class organisation. 

When it comes to fighting social 
oppression—of black people and 
women—Socialist Action prove in 
practice that its call for a revolution- 
ary party is empty. Its “section” is be- 
ing built alright. But it is being built 
on the basis of aiding and abetting 
separatism. To be a liquidationist you 
don't have to oppose the building of 
“sections of the Fourth International”. 
You can be in favour of building them 
as organisations with the proviso that 
they renounce the right to challenge 
for the leadership of the struggles of 
women and black people; that they in 
effect become support groups for 
somebody else’s fight. That is the con- 
tent of Socialist Action’s politics. 

On occasion, close examination re- 
veals that even the claim to “ortho- 
doxy” on party-building is hollow. 
They may say they want to a build a 
section in every country, but in prac- 
tice they are not always in favour of 
doing so—not if that country is Cuba 
or Mexico. Over the last year Social- 
ist Action has devoted acres of space 
to the crises in both these countries. 
Not once has there been an elabora- 
tion of the need for, the tasks of and 
the problems of building a revolution- 
ary party or section of the Fourth In- 


ternational. 
Things began brightly after the 


Chiapas rebellion. The Mexican sec- 


tion of the USFI was praised by So- 
cialist Action for organising solidarity 
with the Chiapas rebels. The Febru- 
ary 1994 edition proudly referred to 
the “sister party” in Mexico, the Revo- 
lutionary Workers Party (PRT). 

Then the PRT opted to support the 
electoral challenge of the bourgeois 
Cardenas opposition to the PRI gov- 
ernment. Within a month the “sister 
party” became “the very small PRT” 
which “despite its intentions gives cre- 
dence to the false idea that capitalist 
politics provide any solution to the 
ever deepening crisis of Mexican soci- 
ety”''. Socialist Action ruefully con- 
cludes that this will make building a 
section difficult. Thereafter the PRT 
does not receive a single mention in 
Socialist Action, despite the elections 
in August. The “sister party” just dis- 
appears! 

This wouldn't be so bad if Social- 
ist Action had drawn an obvious con- 
clusion from this sorry episode. 
Namely, that the USFI section had— 
without the USFI leadership acting to 
stop it—betrayed the Mexican masses 
with its support for Cardenas and that 
a new revolutionary party was needed. 
But no. Socialist Action maintain a 
diplomatic silence on the PRT. They 
vigorously promote the EZLN 
(Zapatistas) instead. 


Courageous 


This movement is engaged in a le- 
gitimate and courageous struggle 
against the Mexican regime. Socialist 
Action is beyond reproach in offering 
solidarity with their fight. But there is 
a world of difference between 
solidarising with their fight and 
solidarising with their petty-bourgeois 
politics and leadership. 

Socialist Action refuses to say that 
an alternative leadership is necessary 
if the PRI are to be overthrown or 
even forced to grant meaningful po- 
litical and, above all, social (land) re- 
forms. Worse, Socialist Action believes 
that the EZLN will simply transmute 
into a revolutionary party and save 
everybody the trouble of building one. 

The collapse of Stalinism means 
that the Zapatistas “have been a little 
freer to find their way toward a truly 
revolutionary party”'*. This is classic 
USFI stuff: Ernest Mandel would be 
at home with it. The EZLN are the 
“blunt instrument“ that under the 
pressure of the masses (and with the 
bonus of Stalinism being weaker) will 
simply find their way to revolutionary 
Marxism with a little friendly advice 
from north of the Rio Grande. 

It does not seem to have occurred 
to Socialist Action that while Stalim- 
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ism may be discredited as a model the 
seductive appeal of the liberal bour- 
geois opposition to the PRI exists to 
disorient the EZLN members. And 
while the EZLN far from wholeheart- 
edly endorsed Cardenas in last year’s 
elections they shared with him an ab- 
stract, “non-class” attitude to democ- 
racy and political reform. The EZLN, 
no less than the PRT, “gives credence 
to the false idea that capitalist politics 
provide any solution to the ever deep- 
ening crisis of Mexican society.” More 
autonomy for Chiapas (including a 
purge of the PRI machine) and far- 
reaching land reform—the programme 
of the EZLN—does not in itself tran- 
scend “capitalist politics”. 

But if, in the absence of Stalinism, 
people can simply find their way to a 
revolutionary strategy then there is no 
real need for revolutionary parties at 
all. Socialist Action doesn't draw this 
conclusion. But in Mexico it may as 
well. For that is what itsposition means 
in practice. So much for “orthodoxy” 
on the party question. 

With Cuba there is absolutely no 
mention of the need for a section of 
the Fourth International. The reason 
for this is that Castro is a revolutionist, 
not a Stalinist bureaucrat, according 
to Socialist Action. His current con- 
cessions to capitalism are merely stop 
gap crisis measures—similar to Len- 
in’s in 1923 in the Soviet republic. 

The report on Socialist Action’s 
conference discussion noted: 

“...a few delegates supported the 
position that Cuba had become 
‘Stalinist' [sic]. The majority of del- 
egates, however, reaffirmed Socialist 
Action’s position that a hardened, 
privileged bureaucracy has not gained 
control of the Cuban Communist Party 
and government. This has been con- 
firmed in recent years by the Castro 
leadership’s unique resistance to the 
restoration of capitalism. Socialist 
Action points out, however, that real 
workers’ democracy has yet to be in- 
stitutionalised in Cuba—and that it 
must be to defend the gains of the 
revolution.”">, 


Tactical 


Castro is not engaged in a tactical 
retreat towards the market. At the very 
least he is playing the role that 
Gorbachev played in the USSR be- 
tween 1985 and 1991; namely, loos- 
ening the regulatory mechanisms of 
planning and introducing more and 
more financial and trade measures that 
subject the Cuban masses to the dic- 
tates of the market. Foreign invest- 
ment in tourist enclaves, the 
dollarisation of the economy, the pro- 
motion of private agriculture—all 
these are preparatory to capitalist res- 
toration. 
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As elsewhere they will fatally un- 
dermine the co-ordination of the 
economy, accelerate the break up of 
Cuban society into competing strata. 
Whether Castro oversees much of this 
process, or like Gorbachev, falls vic- 
tim to it some way short of comple- 
tion is the only issue. In the absence 
of a revolutionary, socialist and demo- 
cratic (workers’ council) alternative— 
only possible through the overthrow 
of Castro and his caste—shortages, 
growing inequality and privately ac- 
cumulated wealth will grow. Not in 
the most fevered imagination can this 
be called a transition to socialism. 

Castro and his clique maintain a 
tight bureaucratic grip on the reins of 
power. Workers' democracy has never 
existed in Cuba because it would di- 
rectly threaten the existence, as well 
as the privileges, of this clique. And 
the longer this situation continues then 
the more certain it is that capitalist 
restoration will proceed apace in Cuba. 


Revolution 


The only way to stop it is precisely 
not to rely on the “unique” Fidel, but 
to overthrow him by means of a po- 
litical revolution, led by a revolution- 
ary party that avenges the destruction 
of the Cuban Trotskyist movement 
perpetrated by Castro. The fact that 
Socialist Action will have none of this 
is yet another reminder that its “or- 
thodoxy” is not that of a revolution- 
ary tendency or even of a consistent 
left wing within the USFI. It is simply 
an outdated variety of the centrism 
that flourishes in that faction ridden 
and decaying organisation. 

Socialist Action’s credentials as a 
left wing in the USFI are utterly 
fraudulent. On the domestic front its 
trade union policy demonstrates that 
if anything, it is rightist vis-a-vis oth- 
ers on the US left. The US working 
class has undergone a terrible fifteen 


years. Wages dropped by 10.5% in 
real terms from 1977 to 1989. In the 
same period unionisation has fallen 
to just 15.8% of the workforce, down 
to 12% in the private sector..Last May 
Business Week observed: 

“Over the past dozen years, in fact, 
US industry has conducted one of the 
most successful anti-union wars 
ever.”** 

Today the situation may be just 
beginning to turn around. There have 
been a series of strikes, particularly in 
the factories of the mid-west, but also 
in San Francisco (newspapers), across 
the airlines and other transport sec- 
tors, and by the strategically vital In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
The prospects of this revival continu- 
ing look good. New layers of militants 
are emerging. The working class van- 
guard is finding new rank and file lead- 
ers in struggles that are mainly defen- 
sive at the moment, but could go onto 
to the offensive, reversing the years of 
givebacks and concessions. 


Corrupt 


In the Teamsters union the corrupt 
“old guard” leadership—with its fat 
salaries, corrupt practices and its links 
with the mob—has been severely 
weakened. Years of struggle by the 
Teamsters for a Democratic Union 
(TDU) have brought about changes 
(although the victory was tarnished 
by direct intervention by the Federal 
government, which now has a say in 
union affairs). 

A new leader, Ron Carey, called a 
strike last year at United Parcel Serv- 
ices, in defiance of a court injunction. 
He called another wider strike against 
the bosses' attempts to cut wages and 
replace workers with part timers in 
large sectors of the industry. The 
twenty four day strike against Truck- 
ing Management Inc. (TMI) could yet 
prove to be a watershed. It warded 
off the bosses’ “part timer” offensive 
and their attempt to get givebacks 
(wage cuts), but it was sold well short 
by the Carey leadership. Carey settled 
for a deal that allowed casuals to be 
employed at a lower rate than full tim- 
ers and accepted a no strike clause 
while grievance procedures were 
underway. 

You don't have to regard Carey and 
the TDU as government finks (as the 
Spartacists do) to recognise that this 
was a Classic trade union bureaucrat 
in action. Carey sold short a dispute 
that could have won a lot more con- 
cessions. Yet Socialist Action are not 
revolutionaries on the trade union 
front any more than they are on the 
Cuban front. Socialist Action base its 
union policy on the need to construct 
a “class struggle left wing”. This 
sounds fine, linking class struggle and 
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left wing in one phrase. But it avoids 
the central problem of the trade un- 
ions—the divide between the mass of 
the rank and file and the privileged 
layer of bureaucratic officials who ac- 
tually run the unions. This divide is a 
material one. It is a clash of interests. 

At high points of the class struggle 
it manifests itself in a clash of needs— 
the need of the rank and file to fight 
to defend themselves and the need of 
the bureaucrats to compromise to 
maintain their privileged position atop 
the unions. It manifests itself politi- 
cally in the clash between the tendency 
of militancy amongst the rank and file 
to challenge the capitalist order and 
the tendency of the bureaucracy to 
restrain that militancy in the defence 
of an order on which they depend, an 
order in which they can arbitrate be- 
tween the working class and the 
bosses. 

The bureaucracy’s organic tendency 
is towards reformism. And while the 
rank and file are not spontaneously 
revolutionary, their spontaneous an- 


ger and action against capitalism opens, 


them up in a direct way to revolution- 
ary consciousness, provided revolu- 
tionaries intervene on their side with 
a revolutionary programme of action. 


Independent 


All of this poses the need for revo- 
lutionaries to organise the rank and 
file, to build a rank and file move- 
ment organisationally and _ politically 
independent of the bureaucracy. If 
there are “class struggle” and “left 
wing” bureaucrats all well and good— 
they have nothing to lose by placing 
themselves under the control of the 
rank and file. 

The “class struggle left wing” strat- 
egy of Socialist Action obscures this, 
and in practice it pushes Socialist Ac- 
tion towards reliance on left wing bu- 
reaucrats. 

Just as it seeks the “blunt instru- 
ment” of revolution in Cuba and Nica- 
ragua so it seeks the blunt instrument 























of militancy in the unions. In the 
Teamsters this takes the form of act- 
ing as Carey’s cheerleader. Before the 
LRCI is accused of sectarianism, let’s 
make it absolutely clear that in the 
struggle against the “old guard” we 
would critically support Carey—al- 
though we would categorically de- 
mand the ending of federal govern- 
ment interference in the union as well. 
In the UPS strike Carey was right to 
defy the court injunction and go ahead 
with the strike. We are not blind to 
the possibility of a left bureaucrat lead- 
ing struggles, and we would critically 
support such a bureaucrat if and when 
they did lead struggles. 

The key word is critical. For we do 

not lose sight of our goal which is the 
independent organisation of the rank 
and file and through that the fight for 
working class independence (in the US 
this would also involve the fight to 
build an independent workers' party 
based on the unions). 
_ For Socialist Action the strategic 
goal has been achieved in the Team- 
sters. Carey is the class struggle left 
wing. In the TMI strike Socialist Ac- 
tion argued that the Carey leadership 
“struck with all the force at their dis- 
posal”. '° This is not true. The 
Spartacists rightly pointed out that 
Carey refused to call out the Master 
Freight locals, keeping 40,000 poten- 
tial strikers at work. Socialist Action 
argued after the strike: 

“In summary, Carey was not out- 
smarted and gave nothing away. What 
was lost reflected the adverse relation- 
ship of forces that the old guard helped 
create during the past several dec- 
ades”!® 


Guard 


The old guard didn't try to win this 
strike. But it was Carey, not them, 
who negotiated the divisive differen- 
tial wage rate between casuals and full 
timers, and it was Carey who agreed 
to the “no strike” clause during griev- 
ance procedures. These were classic 

examples of how a bureaucrat 
- gives and takes during nego- 
_tiations. Revolutionaries 
- should point this out, not, as 
Socialist Action do, peddle 
excuses for it. 
Carey has taken some ad- 
_ ministrative measures against 
_ the old guard, including the 
abolition of regional confer- 
ences (which were bureau- 
cratic jam festivals) and the at- 
tempt to direct money towards 
a strike fund. 
During the strike he pro- 
duced a bulletin and called for 
“rank and file networks” to 
distribute the bulletins (the old 
guard were sitting on them). 


Good—but this is a long way short of 
transforming the union into a genu- 
inely democratic organisation. 

He has cut his pay, but he does 
not espouse the demand of paying 
bureaucrats the average wage of the 
workers they represent. He fights in 
elections, but does not demand the 
recallability of officials. He supports 
strikes so long as he is in control of 
them. He does not espouse the run- 
ning of strikes by democratically 
elected strike committees. In short, 
Carey is a left bureaucrat. 

For Socialist Action this is enough. 
In the December issue it printed his 
speech to the TDU which makes no 
mention of the need for an independ- 
ent workers’ party. 

Fair enough. He isn't calling for 
such a party or using the might of the 
Teamsters to build one. We can say 
this openly and criticise him for it. 
Socialist Action reacted to the speech 
slightly differently: 

“The first speaker, Ronald Carey, 
did not go that far [to call for a work- 
ers' party—two other bureaucrats did 
in their speeches]. But the logic of his 
arguments, it appears to us, pointed 
in exactly the same direction.” '’ 


Deduce 


His speech was about Teamster af- 
fairs and the fight against the old 
guard. He didn't deal with the work- 
ers’ party at all. How can you deduce 
the “logic” of what he thinks on this 
question if he makes no mention of it. 
Well if you think he personifies the 
“class struggle left wing” then you can 
decide the logic of what he is saying 
and paint it as pretty as you like. 

This is what centrists do with every 
substitute for independent working 
class revolutionary action they man- 
age to find. A rosy optimistic picture 
can be painted which is very comfort- 
ing but no use at all as a guide to 
action. 

And maybe that is why people see 
Socialist Action as a left alternative. 
They are not so “pessimistic” as the 
majority leadership of the USFI. 

They haven't lost their faith in their 
revolutionary substitutes yet. But their 
method has nothing inherently left 
wing (in USFI terms) in it. It leads 
them to liquidate the revolutionary 
programme on every front of the strug- 
gle. 

Only in this sense is Socialist Ac- 
tion “orthodox”. Its leaders are ortho- 
dox followers of the SWP of around 
1963. 

The only problem is that the SWP 
had ceased to be a revolutionary party 
at least ten years earlier. That is not 
the orthodoxy that real left critics of 
the USFI will need at their forthcom- 
ing World Congress. 
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left? 


Eleven years on, after the fourth Labour government first 
came to power Leo Brown, of Workers Power New Zealand/ 
Aotearoa explains the damage Labour did to its own voting 
base and outlines revolutionary tactics for overcoming its 


influence today. 


he record of Labour and Social 

Democratic governments world- 

wide is one of broken promises 
and dashed hopes for their working 
class supporters. To accuse them of 
treachery has become something of a 
cliché. Even so, there is no other way 
to describe the record of the fourth 
New Zealand Labour Party (NZLP) 
which held power between 1984 and 
1990. 

For bare-faced pre-election lies, fol- 
lowed by a rapid 180-degree turn as 
soon as they got into office, the NZLP 
would take some beating. As one com- 
mentator noted, it was remarkable 
“even by standards of social demo- 
cratic revisionism elsewhere”.' Refer- 
ring to Labour’s record in those years, 
another has said that the changes must 
rank as “one of the most comprehen- 
sive reorganisations of the public sec- 
tor initiated anywhere in the west in 
the post-war period.”? 

During those six years, the NZLP 
not only demolished the creations of 
the three previous Labour govern- 
ments and junked its traditional ide- 
ology, but traumatised its own work- 
ing class supporters in the process. 
Confused, demoralised and angry, they 
abandoned the party in droves at the 
ballot box in 1987 and 1990. Trade 
unions disaffiliated in disgust. Having 
carried through the bosses’ neo-liberal 
programme so savagely, it seemed that 
Labour had ripped up its roots in the 
class that gave birth to it in 1916— 
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the working class.° 

The rejection of the party at the 
polls seemed to confirm not only that 
the party had destroyed its organic 
connection with the labour movement, 
but that the workers themselves had 
now seen through its deceptions and 
no longer regarded it in any sense as 
“their” party. 

When it joined the LRCI in 1991, 
the Communist Left of New Zealand 
(CLNZ) accepted this development at 
face value: we considered that the 
NZLP had become an openly bour- 
geois party by the time of the 1990 
election, no different from the National 
Party. The conclusion we drew from 
this was that revolutionaries were no 
longer confronted with the problem 
of how to break the mass of workers 
from their illusions in Labour. We saw 
no advantages to be gained from a 
continuation of Labour in government 
and we opposed any electoral support 
for the Labour Party. 

We were wrong. We allowed our 
justified anger at Labour’s betrayal, 
which we shared with all the vanguard 
fighters of the last decade, to cloud 
our judgement of what was really hap- 
pening. Aided by discussions within 
the LRCI, we have now made a thor- 
ough review of the whole cycle of the 
last ten years. We have looked at La- 
bour, both in and out of office, and 
we have come to the conclusion that 
we were premature in our judgement. 
Despite its criminal record in govern- 


ment, and its rejection by thousands 
of workers, we have to recognise that 
Labour still retains its grip on the core 
of the organised working class. Revo- 
lutionaries have to understand how it 
did this, the better to be able to break 
that grip in the coming years. 


Labourism before 1984 


As in the United Kingdom, of which 
New Zealand was then a settler 
colony, the Labour Party was founded 
as the political expression of the trade 
unions and, more particularly, their 
bureaucratic leaderships. The unions 
received comprehensive legal recogni- 
tion in the colony with the passing of 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act of 1894. The colonial bour- 
geoisie supported and encouraged the 
growth of a bureaucracy in the un- 
ions and this acted as a transmission 
belt between the state and the work- 
ers. In return for a few reforms this 
bureaucracy ensured the compliance 
of their members in their own exploi- 
tation. This is the typical basis of mod- 
ern bourgeois democracy where the 
working class is too strong to be sup- 
pressed indefinitely. New Zealand’s 
position as a prosperous agricultural 
settler colony, with a special role in 
supplying the tables of the mother 
country, allowed this to be maintained. 

The Labour Party was founded in 
1916, in the context of the sacrifices 
being demanded of the working class 
for the maintenance of the war effort. 
The trade union bureaucracy was in- 
strumental in its creation and helped 
keep it within the bounds of seeking 
reforms within capitalism. Between 
1935 and 1975, the NZLP was the 
prime architect of a comprehensive 
“historic compromise” between the 
state and the working class which was 
based on a strategy of protecting na- 
tional manufacturing capital whilst 
maintaining full employment and so- 
cial welfare provision. 

The New Zealand bourgeoisie’s 
chosen strategy of capitalist develop- 
ment allowed for substantial conces- 
sions to workers. So long as the con- 
ditions of protected access to British 
and Commonwealth markets pre- 
vailed, the labour movement was rela- 
tively passive and the bosses accepted 
the overhead costs of maintaining their 
rule. 

By the mid-1960s, however, this 
strategy of economic nationalism was 
reaching its limits. Local firms were 
facing market saturation and falling 
productivity and profits. Local produc- 
tion had to become internationally 
competitive to survive in capitalist 
markets. Pressure from the big bour- 
geoisie to introduce neo-liberal reforms 
built up during this period, but mes 





ther the Third Labour Government of 
1972-75 nor the Muldoon National 
government of 1975-84 embarked on 
a radical deregulation of the economy. 
This left the incoming Fourth Labour 
government, which came to office af- 
ter a snap election in July 1984, fac- 
ing a major economic crisis. 

The economic crisis was com- 
pounded by delayed structural adjust- 
ment and the accumulated results of 
two world recessions in the 1970s and 
early 1980s. Low productivity, declin- 
ing terms of trade, growing trade im- 
balances and mounting debt, saw the 
economy facing a “third world” type 
crisis of investor confidence. A crisis 
of such magnitude had faced NZ only 
once before, during the early 1930s. 
Then, a Labour Government sought 
to overcome the problem by state in- 
tervention and protectionism. Second 
time around it sought to overcome 
problems of a similar magnitude by 
the opposite course—deregulation. 

Why should a Labour government 
not be up to this task? Why should 
its role as part of the establishment 
not be used to demolish the old “his- 
toric compromise” in the service of 
the bosses’ export-led strategy of ac- 
cumulation? There was no reason at 
all in principle. After all, the Labour 
Party was always a party for the bosses 
even if it was not the party of the 
bosses. It had a rock solid commit- 
ment to capitalism and was always 
prepared to use the state forces to sup- 
press radical attempts at change by 
hotheads, syndicalists or communists. 
Indeed, from the capitalists’ point of 
view, the fact that most workers saw 
it as their party had considerable ad- 
vantages. 

Its relationship with the working 
class, its nature as a bourgeois work- 
ers’ party, could be exploited to the 
full. In particular, its links with the 
trade union bureaucracy, the leaders 
of the workers’ organisations in the 
factories, could be used either to per- 
suade workers to accept change or to 
confuse and derail working class re- 
sistance. It would have been far more 
risky for National, the open bosses’ 
party and recognised as such by most 
workers, to try such a direct attack 
on workers’ past gains. To force it 
through might have required far 
greater repression, with unpredictable 
results. 


Labour's about turn. 


Economic policy was not even at the 
centre of the NZLP’s campaign in 
1984, nor the focus of most party ac- 
tivists’ concerns. Issues such as Maori 
and women’s rights, relations with 
South Africa and, in particular, anti- 
_ nuclear policy, were the main talking 


points. As far as economic policy was 
concerned, the Lange government was 
committed by its election manifesto 
to a traditional pattern of interven- 
tion and regulation and maintenance 
of the social welfare system. Its 1984 
manifesto included the usual 
Keynesian calls for “an active role for 
government in ensuring that invest- 
ment flows into the areas of economic 
activity which are of most benefit to 
all New Zealanders.” 

In 1984, the Fourth Labour gov- 
ernment “inherited one of the most 
regulated economies in the Western 
world”.* Almost immediately, it aban- 
doned its pre-election programme and 
embarked on a rapid deregulation of 
the economy which cost massive cuts 
in jobs and living standards. Labour’s 
reforms began with the deregulation 
of capital markets. Within seven 
months, the government had abolished 
interest rate controls, got rid of for- 
eign exchange controls and soon 
floated the New Zealand dollar—all 
as demanded by the Treasury and the 
big banks. 

Subsidies to manufacturing were 
lifted and the privatisation of state 
owned enterprises begun, even though 
the 1984 manifesto had said there 
were “no plans to sell-off any pub- 
licly-owned concerns”. Some of the 
privatisations, such as Post Office 
Bank and Telecom, were in direct 
breach of specific commitments. By 
the end of 1990, 12 of the 14 state 
owned firms targeted in 1986 for sale 
were in the private sector. One ra- 
tionale for this programme was to halt 
and reverse New Zealand’s growing 
national and foreign debts. By 1984, 
some 25% of all public expenditure 
was used to service these debts which 
stood at 65% of GDP, the highest in 
the OECD. About half the debt was 
held abroad, itself an indication of the 
country’s deepening semi-colonial sta- 
tus. Labour aimed to reduce it in the 
same way as was becoming common 
in Latin America, by using asset sales 
to pay it off. 

Reversals of electoral promises 
were made in other spheres too. In 
education the 1987 manifesto stated 
that a Labour government would “en- 
sure that tertiary students are not re- 
quired to pay a higher contribution to 
their own education than they do at 
present.” This was immediately re- 
neged upon. Spending on industry, 
transport, energy and communications 
was halved by the government. Only 
total social welfare payments in- 
creased, but this was a consequence 
of the high and rising levels of unem- 
ployment brought about by the new 
neo-liberal policies. For each claim- 
ant, there was a real cut. For the un- 
employed, benefits shrunk by 26% 
between 1985-89, for families by 37% 


in the same period. 

Despite cuts and measures ap mike 
health, education and welizre murs 
“cost-efficient”, Labour stopped shart 
of a direct attack on compulsory mrad 
unionism and the night to (as opposed 
to the level of ) social welfare enmule- 
ments. Indeed, as S. Walker nosed. 
compulsory trade unionism was rem 
stated as, “the price demanded for 
trade union electoral support™.* This 
is one of the keys to Labour’s survival 
as a bourgeois workers’ party. As long 
as the trade union leaders’ formal 
power, the source of their dues and 
high salaries, was left intact, they 
would allow the government to sav- 
age the jobs and living standards of 
the rank and file trade union mem- 
bers and those without jobs who tra- 
ditionally looked to the unions for a 
lead in the fight for social justice. 

The package of deregulatory and 
restrictive monetary measures (known 
as “Rogernomics” after the finance 
minister Roger Douglas) created wide- 
spread worker hostility towards the 
Labour Government, despite the best 
efforts of the union bureaucracy. This 
was all the more acute because of the 
hopes that had been attached to its 
abandoned pre-election programme by 
organised labour. The bureaucrats 
contained opposition to the 1981-84 
National Party government by prom- 
ising reforms from an incoming La- 
bour Government. Now, they found 
themselves squeezed between a res- 
tive membership and a Labour Party 
insensitive to their dilemma. 

How then did Labour win the 1987 
election and do so with an increase in 
the percentage share of the vote (up 
from 39.2% in 1984 to 41.5%)? Un- 
like the three previous elections, which 
witnessed a growth in votes and seats 
for “third parties” (other than National 
or Labour) the 1987 election saw a 
marked return to the two party sys- 
tem. In 1987, Labour and National, 
between them, got 92% of the vote 
and 100% of the seats.® 

But what happened to the working 
class vote in 1987? The evidence sug- 
gests that “Labour lost votes in its 
heartlands, maintained votes in the 
marginals, and eroded the National 
Party’s formerly safe seats.”’ In other 
words, many workers, disgusted with 
Labour’s conversion to neo-liberalism, 
refused to vote for it but many “mid- 
dle-class” supporters of National 
switched to Labour. One study of the 
results noted, “ . . the very largest 
gains of support occurring among up- 
per white-collar echelons.”* 

The recession had not bitten as 
deep as it did after the election and 
the privatisation programme had 
barely shown results.’ But, by the sec- 
ond half of 1988 and into 1989 La- 
bour support among the working class 
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started to collapse. Welfare cuts be- 
gan to bite and unemployment soared. 
The fact that this had a serious im- 
pact within the NZLP again empha- 
sises that its links to the labour move- 
ment had not been entirely destroyed. 
The left and centre of the Govern- 
ment called a halt to the “reforms”. 
The then Prime Minister, David Lange, 
called for a “tea break” and sacked 
Roger Douglas and his supporters 
from cabinet in late 1988. However, 
the right fought back. Douglas mus- 
tered enough support to return to the 
cabinet, though not as finance minis- 
ter, and Lange was replaced as leader. 

A section of the left reformists drew 
the conclusion that, after this resur- 
gence of the Right, Labour had ceased 
to be a workers’ party. In April 1989, 
Jim Anderton, former president of the 
Labour Party, and centre-left in poli- 
tics, resigned to form the New La- 
bour Party (NLP). A section of left 
reformist union officials and labour 
activists flocked to the NLP with the 
intention of building it in the image 
of the Labour Party of the 1930s.'° 

By the time of the 1990 election, 
Labour’s support seemed in ruins.Only 
54% of those who voted for it in 1984 
voted for it in 1990. Was this not 
proof that it had broken its historic 
links with the working class? 

We were scarcely surprised by the 
election results. We had firmly ex- 
pected that the severity of the attacks 
would shatter workers’ illusions in 
Labourism. We knew, from our work 
in the strikes of the period, that many 
of the vanguard minority had rejected 
Labour. The wave of union 
disaffiliations from Labour clinched 
the argument for us; Labour was no 
longer any kind of workers’ party. But, 
in jumping to this conclusion, we 
failed to consider a number of histori- 
cal and factual points. 


A bourgeois workers party? 


Election results are an important indi- 
cator of the class roots of a party. 
Proof that most unionised workers, or 
traditional working class districts, vote 
Labour is a necessary part of defining 
it as a bourgeois workers’ party. But 
it is not the only part. On its own it 
would be vulnerable to the argument, 
“but what about the USA or Argen- 
tina” where such workers vote very 
loyally for bourgeois parties and where 
the trade unions regularly support 
them, give them money or are in some 
sense linked to them? 

The LRCI has always argued that 
it is not solely the fact that large num- 
bers of workers vote for a Labour or 
Social Democratic Party which makes 
it a bourgeois workers’ party. If this 
were so, then we would have to de- 
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fine the US Democrats or the Argen- 
tinian Peronists as bourgeois workers’ 
parties 

There is, however, a qualitative dif- 
ference and the core of this lies in the 
nature of the relationship. As the 
MRCI wrote in 1982: 

“Such parties as Liberals in nine- 
teenth century Britain, or the Demo- 
crats in the United States up to the 
present day, whilst they may include 
a considerable degree of social reform 
in their programmes in order to but- 
tress their claim to be ‘democratic’, 
are not what we would characterise 
as ‘reformist parties”’ Their success 
in gaining working class electoral sup- 
port is based precisely upon the limi- 
tation of the working class’s conscious- 
ness of its own interests to the 
economic level, that is upon its fail- 
ure to attain political class conscious- 
ness. ”'! 

A long term alliance is possible 
between a trade union movement led 
by non-socialists and outright bour- 
geois parties. This can even mean the 
presence of union leaders as leaders 
of these parties. But this situation can 
only be maintained on the basis of 
extended periods of favourable eco- 
nomic conditions for capitalism. The 
bourgeoisie can hand out reforms or, 
at least, maintain past ones, and the 
union leaders can present their strat- 
egy as a practical one to the members 
of their unions. If, in addition, the level 
of class struggle does not disrupt the 
bureaucracy’s regime in the unions, 
then it may be able to suppress all 
elements of independent political class 
consciousness. 

In the USA during the post-war 
boom, with its increasing living stand- 
ards, in combination with Cold War 
witch-hunting and hysteria, it proved 
possible for the AFL-CIO leaders to 
preserve the slavish subordination of 
the unions to the Democrats. Another 
contributory factor was the exclusion 
from the unions (by a failure to or- 
ganise the South and the West) of 
most of the unskilled black and 
Chicano workforce. The unions were, 
as a result, heavily concentrated within 
the labour aristocracy. 

Similar historic factors in advanced 
semi-colonial countries, like Argentina, 
help explain the long term mainte- 
nance of unions as allies or even or- 
ganic components of bourgeois par- 
ties. There is nothing intrinsic to the 
nature of the trade union bureaucracy 
which destines it to create political 
workers’ parties. Quite the opposite. 
Left to their own devices, the union 
leaders will get as close to the bour- 
geoisie as they can, or as close as the 
bosses allow them. 

The creation of organisationally in- 
dependent parties of the working class 
is a result of the class struggle. In this 


sense, it is a “gain”, a product of the 
widespread desire of workers them- 
selves to have their own party, of their 
distrust of the bourgeois parties. These 
are parties that were built by the work- 
ers and their organisations as their 
parties, rather than bourgeois parties 
which set out to strengthen themselves 
by incorporating elements of the work- 
ing class. These are parties where the 
workers make up the majority of the 
membership and electorate. But they 
are led by petit bourgeois “agents of 
the bourgeoisie”. This is especially the 
case with the parliamentarians who 
are largely drawn from the intelligent- 
sia as well as the trade union officials. 
But they are not in an open bloc with 
a section of the bourgeoisie itself. A 
bourgeois workers’ party represents 
one whole step on from such a bloc, 
what Trotsky termed a “popular front 
party”, and this is an historic step for- 
ward in the political development of 
the working class. 

This impetus, this “spontaneous” 
consciousness, is incomplete, inad- 
equate and can be assimilated by bour- 
geois society and its agents. In a given 
country, in a given period, the spon- 
taneous impulse to create a workers’ 
party may be aborted, diverted or con- 
tained at various stages or levels. From 
1935 onwards, the trends to form a 
Labor Party in the USA were con- 
tained by Roosevelt and by the CIO 
bureaucracy through incorporation 
into the Democratic Party. But when 
it is clearly impossible either to re- 
press or to abort workers’ aspirations 
for their own party, then the battle 
shifts to what the political character 
of this party should be. The bourgeoi- 
sie, and its agents within the workers’ 
movement, seek to limit independence 
to the formal organisational level. We 
can see this in the history of the NZLP. 

The bourgeoisie and the working 
class wage an intermittent battle over 
the fate of these parties, submitting 
them to the pressure of their respec- 
tive class demands. The bourgeoisie’s 
pressure is more constant, organised 
and has the advantage of being trans- 
mitted by its agents, the labour and 
trade union bureaucracy. There is a 
historic tendency for long established 
bourgeois workers’ parties to undergo 
degeneration (bourgeoisification) at 
the levels of their class base, their 
structure, their programme and their 
policies when in government. In addi- 
tion, long periods of electoral failure 
may also provoke the leadership to 
attempt to sever historic organisational 
or programmatic links. 

In the late 1950s, under the im- 
pact of two election defeats and at 
the height of the boom and the Cold 
War, Hugh Gaitskell tried to abolish 
Clause Four of the British Labour 
Party constitution which commits the 








party to “common ownership of the 
means of production, distribution and 
exchange”. He failed, but, at about 
the same time, the German Social 
Democrats, after over a decade of 
marginalisation by Adenauer’s Chris- 
tian Democrats, successfully re- 
nounced their (formal) adherence to 
Marxism at their Bad Godesberg con- 
ference. Today, under the impact of 
sixteen years of opposition and the 
failure of the “Bennite Left” to take 
over the British Labour Party in the 
early 1980s, the new leader, Tony 
Blair, is once again attempting to ditch 
Clause Four. 

In the 1960s, the old French So- 
cialist party, the SFIO, moved far to 
the right, lost nearly all its working 
class base to the Communist Party 
and, after May 1968, almost collapsed 
altogether. This was the period in 
which academics, both Left and Right, 
revived the theory of the inevitable 
bourgeoisification of the Social De- 
mocracy (and the trade unions too). 
Yet the end of the post-war boom, 
and the renewed pressure of class 
struggle in the 1970s, forced all these 
parties to the left again and their roots 
im the working class were strength- 
ened once more. Having regained of- 
See, they went through further degen- 
eration as a result of their betrayals 
when in power. 

What this shows is that it is not 
possible to analyse these parties accu- 
rately, not possible to grasp their fu- 
ture direction, by simply taking politi- 
cal and sociological “snapshots” of 
them at any one time. We need to run 
the whole film of their history to see 
if a great qualitative leap has taken 
place. 

Great betrayals, such as that of the 
NZLP in the later 1980s, do disillu- 
sion the working class electoral base 
or outrage party activists. Each be- 
trayal can, therefore, lead to a col- 
lapse in support and present opportu- 
nities for a revolutionary alternative. 
However, history has shown us that 
working class political consciousness 
can be highly stratified and that lead- 
erships, especially “renewed” leader- 
ships, can use a period in opposition 
to rebuild a party’s links with the class. 


Back from the brink 


In hindsight it is now clear that the 
Fourth Labour Government’s efforts 
to build a new “historic compromise” 
satisfied neither the ruling class nor 
the labour movement. Labour was 
pulled back from the brink of self- 
destruction by the fear of a mass de- 
fection of its supporters. It failed to 
“finish off” the rest of the neo-liberal 
reform agenda, specifically labour 
market deregulation and the demoli- 
tion of the welfare state. These were 


precisely tasks which could only be 
carried out by a bourgeois workers’ 
party if it was willing and able to per- 
manently destroy its working class 
roots. The self-preservation instincts 
of the Labour leadership, combined 
with the lack of any strategic commit- 
ment of the bourgeoisie to Labour as 
“its” party, meant that Labour as a 
whole was not ready to make this leap 
in the dark. The Roger Douglas wing 
obviously was, as their subsequent 
evolution has shown only too clearly. 

The National Government (1990- 
93), swept to power by disillusion- 
ment with Labour, carried on with 
the policies started by the latter. But 
National immediately tackled the one 
major thing from which Labour had 
held back, namely, the accumulated 
legal rights of the trade union move- 
ment. The Employments Contract Act 
(ECA) of 1991 was the centre piece 
of National’s legislative programme. 
It abolished the closed shop and weak- 
ened the ability of all sectors of work- 
ers to fight back effectively. The fact 
that Labour had held back in this area 
was important further evidence of its 
remaining bourgeois worker charac- 
ter. 

Bourgeois workers’ parties have 
historically attacked workers again and 
again, weakening, but not destroying, 
their roots in the working class. Had 
we fully understood this we would 
have more easily recognised that La- 
bour retained a number of influential 
union affiliates,'? that its vote in 1990 
showed that it held onto its mass of 
working class supporters. Labour re- 
lied upon a 30% core vote of mainly 
manual, low paid workers who had 
constantly voted Labour. Moreover, 
there was no major electoral defec- 
tion to the alternative “left” candidates, 
including the NLP, or into permanent 
abstention." 

Crucially, the experience of Labour 
in opposition between 1990-93 indi- 
cated that, despite its treacherous role 
in 1984-90, it could still revitalise its 
roots in th e working class if no real 
militant class alternative appeared to 
positively replace it. All the many 
struggles between 1991 and 1993 that 
ran up against the ECA, ended in de- 
feat. 

The existing union movement was 
massively weakened and demoralised 
by isolation and defections. It was 
clear that militant workers, despite 
their respect for the still small revolu- 
tionary left’s intervention in defensive 
struggles, were not yet convinced that 
there was any realistic alternative per- 
spective other than renewed reliance 
on parliament to repeal the ECA and 
to stop National’s agenda. Far from 
abandoning reformism, the great bulk 
of workers, in sheer desperation, be- 
gan to look once more to a Labour 


government that would call a halt, 
even if it would not promise to re- 
verse the new right’s reforms. 

Given the closeness of the vote in 
1993 (1,000 votes), it is even possi- 
ble that the marginal but energetic 
campaign against a Labour vote by 
the “left” contributed in a small way 
to Labour’s defeat. With no clear ma- 
jority party in parliament, Labour pro- 
posed a “Five point plan” for immedi- 
ate action the day after the election. 
This plan consisted of the repeal of 
the ECA; the end to privatisation of 
health and the ACC [Accident Com- 
pensation Commission]; the abolition 
of the 26 week stand-down period of 
unemployment, when the dole is not 
paid; and the bringing forward of 
MMP [proportional representation] to 
1995. 

This “plan”, although thoroughly 
inadequate, was seen by many work- 
ers as meeting their immediate needs. 
It was not merely a cynical deception 
by the Labour leaders but also a con- 
cession to workers’ hopes and expec- 
tations. As with industrial disputes 
which break out over very limited 
goals, it is the duty of socialists to 
seize on every impulse of workers to 
satisfy their basic needs against the 
interests of capitalism. 

However, the “Five Point Plan” was 
rejected by the two minor parties and 
died stillborn. As a result, illusions 
amongst the working class that La- 
bour would have represented their in- 
terests, had it won the election, were 
reinforced. Their promises could not 
be put to the only real test, that of 
office. 

To the extent that revolutionaries 
contributed to Labour’s defeat, they 
unwittingly contributed to letting them 
off the hook. Armed with a revolu- 
tionary understanding of the tactic of 
critical electoral support, they could 
have helped to expose Labour to 
broader layers than their own propa- 
ganda reached. 

Their call for a vote for Labour, 
aimed particularly at the militant lay- 
ers who had few, if any, illusions left, 
should have been based precisely on 
the need to put the party to the test in 
front of those who still believed in it. 
Their criticism should have been full 
revolutionary criticism, with not an 
iota of Labour’s weaknesses and 
treacherous record spared. 

On top of that, the call to support 
Labour at the ballot box should have 
been combined with the key action 
demands workers needed and indeed 
felt they needed. Where Labour prom- 
ised reforms we should have de- 
manded action to ensure that they car- 
ried out their promises. 

Such a vigorous campaign might 
also have created more favourable 
class struggle conditions for defeating 


10. But despite 
this breakaway, 
this attempt to 
replace Labour 
failed. No unions 
came out in 
support of NLP in 
the 1990 election. 
The NLP got a 5% 
protest vote. 


11. “MRCI 
Reformism Theses” 
in Permanent 
Revolution 1, 
London 1982, p. 
49 


12. As of May 
1993 the major 
trade unions 
affiliated to the 
Labour Party 
included the Public 
Service Association 
(the biggest public 
sector union), 
Engineers Union, 
Service Workers 
Federation. 


13. The propor- 
tion of Labour’s 
vote in the 
electorate stayed 
at about 35% with 
no significant shift 
in Labour support 
to the Alliance 
(specifically the 
NLP) or into non- 
voting. The result 
was a ‘hung’ 
parliament with 
National with 50, 
and the other 
parties totalling 49 
seats (Labour 45, 
Alliance 2 and NZ 
First 2). 
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National and the other bourgeois par- 
ties and at the same time enabled 


workers themselves to expose Labour SS U Rms CRI sa = & 
and orient towards the building of a = 


revolutionary alternative. By not us- 





ing the tactic of critical support, the this issue’ ~ 
Left was unable to put Labour to the ger ea ace 
test and to expose it to those workers caltseféricd 
who still saw it as “their” party. In- socialism 


stead, Labour even had an alibi for its — EE re 
retreat from any attempt to bring me == : ; : ve 
down the government. They could say 
that the left, including the NLP-Alli- 
ance, did not support them! What al- 
ternative was there but to go into op- 
position? Labour’s new leader, 
Moore, was sacked, a Labour MP was 
made Speaker and this allowed the 
government a working majority to 
pursue its neo-liberal reforms. 

Any Left critic of this further be- 
trayal by Labour would be quite rightly 
asked by workers; “Hold on, you told 
us not to vote for them! You were 
not in favour of them forming a gov- 
ernment. How can you criticise them 
now for failing to keep out National, 
for not struggling to take power?” A 
very good question: indeed, an unan- 
swerable question! Unfortunately, al- 
most the entire New Zealand left, re- 
formist, revolutionary and centrist, 
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made this mistake. Indeed, they may of the LRCI 
do so again in the unstable political Subscribe $10(US) for 10 copies inc p&p 
PO Box 6595 Auckland 1 New Zealand 


conditions of the next few years. 


Critical support in future? 
In the next two years there will be a REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 
further general election, this time VOLUME 5 NO.3 AUTUMN 1994 


based on proportional representation. 
The signs are that the broad mass of 
the working class will stay loyal to 
Labour. 

At the time of the election we need a 
tactic that addresses the whole of the 
working class and not just the minor- 
ity of militants. The latter we can and 
will seek to win directly to revolution- 
ary politics and organisation. 

If former Labour voters abstain en 
masse, or vote for National this proves 
no advance in their political conscious- 
ness, 

Actually, it proves the reverse. If it 
results in more years of National gov- 
ernment or a National-led neo-liberal 
coalition, with Labour in opposition, 
this will not hasten the process of 
breaking workers from Labour. 

On the contrary, it will strengthen 
illusions in Labour. 

Revolutionaries seek to break work- 
ers’ illusions in Labour but in a pro- 
gressive direction, towards greater 
clarity about working class needs and 
goals, greater hostility to the boss class 
and, above all, to the need to organise PRICE £5.95 


and take direct action for these goals. 
In the electoral sphere, the weapon to BCM BOX 7646, LONDON WCIN 3XX 


do this is critical support for Labour. CHEQUES TO SOCIALIST PLATFORM 
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SOUTH KOREA 


A tiger 
burning 
bright? 


Maureen Hartwell reviews 
The Rush To Development: 
Economic Change and Political 
Struggle in South Korea 
by Martin Hart-Landsberg 
Monthly Review Press 1994 
Price £12.95 


1 he most spectacular experience of 











semi-colonial economic growth i in the 

1970s and 1980s was in the newly 
industrialised countries (NIC’s), none more 
so than South Korea. In this book, Hart- 
Landsberg analyses South Korea’s devel- 
opment from a rural backyard of Japan to 
a major exporter of hi-tech goods. It was 
growth achieved at the cost of repression 
and exploitation and has resulted in seri- 
ous instability today. 

Given the proliferation of literature hail- 
ing South Korea as the model for semi- 
colonial growth this book is a welcome 
change. However, because he does not ex- 
plain South Korea’s development as a func- 
tion of imperialism’s changing priorities, 
his analysis of the current economic diffi- 
culties is superficial. For similar reasons, 
he cannot offer a way out from the im- 
pending imperialist strangulation of South 
Korea. 

From the 1960s state assistance, in the 
form of generous financial aid and a well 
developed state infrastructure, combined 
with protection from foreign competition 
via import tariffs and strict limits on For- 
eign Direct Investment (FDI), transformed 
the indigenous capitalist class, the Chaebol. 
Accumulation really took off in the 1970s 
with the turn to heavy and chemical indus- 
tries. In time, a significant layer of Korean 
indigenous capital was built up, especially 
in autos and electronic consumer goods, 
with average levels of productivity on a 
par with international competition. 

Hart-Landsberg does not explain how a 
country like South Korea, which in 1961 
was a poor agricultural country with a per 
capita income below that of Ghana, Sen- 
egal, El Salvador, Peru and Nicaragua, was 
able to leap to the top third of middle in- 
come countries by 1990. There is no analy- 
sis of South Korea’s position in the global 
divide between imperialist and imperialised 
countries and why capital accumulation of 


this magnitude, behind partial protection- 
ist barriers, was tolerated by imperialism. 
Yet, ultimately, it is this, not the policy of 
successive governments, that explains why 
South Korea prospered when other semi- 
colonies did not. 

During the Cold War, in the aftermath 
of the Korean War and, later, because of 
the USA’s need for troops and materials 
for its war in Vietnam, South Korea’s eco- 
nomic success was a high priority for the 
US. It was in US capital’s interest to toler- 
ate a measure of protectionism while open- 
ing up her own markets to South Korean 
exports. Nonetheless, the relationship was 
one of domination and subordination and 
an understanding of this has to be the start- 
ing point for any analysis of how and why 
South Korea developed the way it did over 
the past 20 years and why it is in trouble 
now. But Hart-Landsberg does not make 
this analysis. 

This is not to say that he ignores the 
impact of the imperialist powers. He does 
tell us how Japan directed a brutal capital- 
ist transformation of Korea in its own in- 
terests after colonisation in the early 1920s. 
The exploitation of Korea, in particular for 
cheap food to keep wages down, was cru- 
cial for Japan’s own development and 
growth in the 1920s and 1930s. 

The problem is that, while Hart- 
Landsberg outlines the form of South Ko- 
rea’s relationship to imperialism, he does 
not understand its content of subordina- 
tion and domination. Whilst it was US and 
Japanese willingness to give access to 
finance, technology and markets that was 
the stimulus for South Korea’s growth, it 
is a reversal of policy in these areas that 
now threatens its continued development. 

In the 1970s, Japanese imperialism was 
able to combine cheap Korean labour and 
land with duty free imports of Japanese 
capital equipment and supplies used in the 
production of goods for export. But Tokyo 
refused to yield organisational or techno- 
logical control to South Korean firms. This 
is one reason South Korea was able to ex- 
pand its exports yet, simultaneously, suffer 
from a growing trade deficit. South Ko- 
rea’s positive trade balances with the US 
were matched by trade deficits with Japan. 
During the 1980s, South Korea depended 
on Japan for some 50% of its machines, 
60% of its parts and, crucially, one half of 
all its licensed technology. So, despite spec- 
tacular export growth, South Korean trade 
= foreign debt problems, shooting from 

% of GNP in 1978 to 52% of GNP in 
“i were not solved—there was no trade 
surplus until 1986. 

Today Japanese capitalists are refusing 
to sell South Korea the latest components 
and technology necessary to compete in 
world markets. They see a potential threat 
to their own market share in the US. A 
technology gap has arisen to the South 
Korean’s disadvantage and this is restrict- 
ing them to the low end of the product 
line. The costs of licensing available tech- 
nology through royalty payments have risen 


rapidly, further eroding profit margins. 

South Korea’s growth was heavily de- 
pendent on access to the large and profit- 
able markets in the US which, by 1986, 
took 40% of exports. However, from the 
mid 1980s, because of growing trade defi- 
cits, the US tightened up her own market 
and demanded the opening up of South 
Korean markets and an end to exchange 
rate manipulation to boost exports. 

The higher value of the won, rising 
wages, Japanese reluctance to supply nec- 
essary components and technology, US 
market restrictions and import liberalisa- 
tion all took their toll on the South Korean 
economy. The trade surplus was back in 
deficit by 1990 and the 1991 deficit was 
the biggest in South Korean history. Profits 
as a percentage of sales fell to 1.8% in 
1991. Investment also fell. In the heavy 
and chemical industry sector (which grew 
29% between 1986 and 1989) growth was 
less than 1% in 1992. 

Hart-Landsberg’s account of the diffi- 
culties South Korea faces is accurate, and 
well illustrated. However, because he has 
no real understanding of the structural re- 
lationship between imperialism and a semi- 
colony like South Korea, he cannot explain 
the inevitable limits that imperialism al- 
ways puts on the growth of an imperialised 
country when it becomes a challenge to its 
own power or economic well-being. This 
is so even if such a state is allowed to grow 
to an advanced stage. When there is a con- 
test the semi-colony has to toe the line. 
The experience of South Korea is a classic 
case. 

The fact that South Korea is a semi- 
colony, and not a minor imperialism, is 
shown by its subordination to both US and 
Japanese imperialism. It is shown in its ex- 
clusion from product technology and de- 
sign innovation at the frontiers where new 
world class technologies are decided. 

Instead of focusing on this, Hart- 
Landsberg talks of the greed and corrup- 
tion of the Chaebol who pour money into 
speculation for their own enrichment rather 
than into the Research and Development 
that might equip South Korea with the lat- 
est technological innovation and product 
designs. He points out that South Korea’s 
spending on Research and Development 
was less than IBM alone spent in 1991 and 
one fifteenth of what the Japanese spent. 

What this really expresses is the illusion 
that, if the Chaebol were more abstemious 
and wiser with their investment decisions, 
South Korea’s problems could be solved. 
This misses the pivotal point that for a 
semi-colonial bourgeoisie to “catch up” with 
imperialism would take more than throw- 
ing money into Research and Development. 
From the beginning of the imperialist ep- 
och, when the countries that had built up 
powerful independent sectors of industrial 
and financial capital, became imperialist, 
and those that lacked these attributes were 
subordinated, the imperialist countries 
maintained inherited advantages over the 
rest of the world in productivity rates. ac- 
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cess to capital and technological renewal. 

South Korea’s efforts to break into the 
next generation of capital goods are 
doomed to failure. In the aftermath of the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, the imperial- 
ist powers have no reason to assist South 
Korea and, without assistance, South Ko- 
rea on her own cannot make the break. It 
is trapped by its semi-colonial status. 

The last section of the book deals with 
the working class. Here we get a clear pic- 
ture of how state domination over South 
Korea’s political life was essential to the 
“success” of its growth strategy. Farm com- 
munities were destroyed and basic 
workplace rights denied in the interests of 
creating a low-cost and efficient industrial 
workforce. Hart-Landsberg points to the 
extremely low wages and the horrendous 
working conditions inflicted on workers, 
especially in female-dominated export in- 
dustries, all of which worsened after the 
turn to heavy and chemical industries. 
South Korea has the highest rate in the 
world for industrial accidents and death at 
work. 

In spite of three decades of industrial 
growth, exploitation and repression con- 
tinue. But the masses are now becoming 
far more militant. The contradictions un- 
derlying South Korea’s growth matured 
rapidly during the 1980’s, producing or- 
ganised social movements—farmers, urban 
poor, environmentalists, women and work- 
ers. Rapid growth and oppressive 
workplace conditions have increased 
worker militancy and solidarity. The con- 
centration and centralisation of industry 
have created a more organised working 
class, despite the wishes of imperialism and 
the ruling class. Struggle after struggle dur- 
ing the 1970s saw union activists being 
routinely threatened, beaten, fired and 
killed. But, by the summer of 1979 stu- 
dent and worker demonstrations were on- 
going in most of the major cities, with de- 
mands for democracy and better working 
and living conditions. 

The 1980s kicked off with the savage 
crackdown of the Kwangju uprising after 
Chun’s rise to power. The book details the 
restrictive union laws that were imposed 
as a central part of Chun’s strategy for re- 
storing South Korea’s economic competi- 
tiveness by creating forced labour condi- 
tions, under which wages fell and 
productivity soared. There is the build up 
to the explosive strike wave in July 1987, 
with the total number of strikes—all ille- 
gal—tising from 237 in 1986 to 3,749 in 
1987. In July and August of 1987 alone 
there were 3,200 strikes. While wage in- 
creases were wrung from the bosses, com- 
pany thugs and government forces stepped 
up their offensive against workers. In Sep- 
tember 1987, thousands of combat police 
raided both the Hyundai shipyard in Ulsan 
and the Daewoo auto plant in Inchon, ar- 
resting hundreds. In a new strike wave in 
1988 and 1989, all the major Chaebol were 
hit—Daewoo and Hyundai groups among 
the hardest, with their car, shipbuilding and 
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defence units all closed. In April 1990, over 
100,000 riot police were sent to the 
Hyundai shipyard in Ulsan to break an- 
other strike and hundreds of workers were 
arrested. 

Today the government is intent on con- 
tinuing repression to offset the structural 
squeeze it is suffering at the hands of im- 
perialism; the working class, women’s 
groups, environmentalists and farmers are 
becoming increasingly militant with each 
fresh attack. 

South Korea is a time bomb waiting to 
explode. The wealth of detail in this book 
help us understand why, despite Hart- 
Landsberg’s own flawed analysis.@ 
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Peter Mansson reviews 
The Marxists and the Jewish 
Question: 
The History of a Debate (1843- 
1943) 
by Enzo Traverso 


Humanities Press New Jersey, 1994 
Price £14.95 


T raverso’s book appears in the Revo- 











lutionary Studies series published by 

Humanities Press. The series’ editor, 
Paul Le Blanc, is a well-known figure within 
the United Secretariat of the Fourth Inter- 
national and this study is symptomatic of 
the intellectual decay of this brand of coun- 
terfeit Trotskyism. 

In ten chapters, Traverso takes the 
reader from the views of Marx and Engels 
on Jewish emancipation to those of the 
Belgian Trotskyist, Abram Leon. The most 
interesting part, is the history of the dis- 
cussion among Jewish socialists in Eastern 
Europe and Russia. 

Here Traverso raises two important 
questions: firstly did the Yiddishkeit (the 
Jewish community in the Tsarist empire) 
constitute a nation? Secondly, was the 
Austro-Marxist solution, adopted by the 
Jewish Bund, of cultural national-autonomy 
and a workers’ party created on national- 
federal lines, the correct one? Traverso an- 
swers yes to both questions. Consequently 
he is a sharp critic of the Russian Marxists, 
not only Plekhanov and Lenin, but also 
those he calls “Jewish Marxists’—Martov, 


Trotsky and the Polish Marxist, Luxemburg. 

Traverso prefers an alternative tradition, 
what he calls “Judeo-Marxism”, that is, 
Bundism and Left-Zionism. The foremost 
representatives of this trend were Vladimir 
Medem and Ber Borokhov. Vladimir 
Medem, the Bund’s central theoretician, 
made a distinction between the nation, in 
essence a cultural concept, and national- 
ism, a political one. For him the political 
existence of a nation could be reduced or 
restricted to “cultural self-management”. He 
had no wish to make any forecasts on the 
state future of the Jews. He was content to 
let history decide this. 

Traverso is highly critical of the ortho- 
dox Marxists because he believes they con- 
centrated exclusively on one solution: as- 
similation. He stigmatises this viewpoint 
as a left-over from the Enlightenment, as 
one of suppressing Jewish “otherness”. The 
French revolution had given civic rights to 
the Jews (1791) but the revolutionary bour- 
geoisie could only see Judaism as a social 
anomaly, a left over from the middle ages 
that would simply be transformed into a 
private religion with the abolition of all 
legal restrictions and social oppression. 
Traverso accuses Marxists, from Engels 
through Kautsky to Plekhanov, of just 
adopting this bourgeois enlighteners’ stand- 
point. 

Correctly, he points out that although 
the process of assimilation flourished in 
western Europe things were very different 
in the east. The socio-economic separate- 
ness of the Shtetl (small towns), where the 
bulk of the Jewish population was concen- 
trated, was a result of both the economic 
backwardness of the region and the anti- 
semitic policies of the Tsarist Empire. 

The German and Russian orthodox 
Marxists certainly saw spontaneous assimi- 
lation as progressive and anything which 
acted to keep the Jews of eastern Europe 
in their caste-like existence as reactionary. 
But Traverso seriously misunderstands or 
misrepresents them. Their principal con- 
cern was not to decide whether the Jews of 
eastern Europe were or were not a nation. 
After all, it was Lenin who referred to them 
as the “most oppressed people” of the Tsar- 
ist Empire while, ironically, it was the main 
theoretician of “national-cultural au- 
tonomy”, Otto Bauer, who denied that the 
Jews were a nation. 

Today, we can well accept that the Jews 
of eastern Europe had some important fea- 
tures of a national community. They spoke 
a separate language—Yiddish. Both politi- 
cal oppression and economic developments, 
(mutually re-enforcing) created a proto-na- 
tional identity amongst them. The impor- 
tant question was what political demands 
were appropriate to this identity Here an- 
other factor was decisive. The Jewish com- 
munities were scattered amongst majori- 
ties of Poles, Russians and other 
nationalities. The Russian Marxists concen- 
trated on the fight against all discrimina- 
tion which kept the Jews in a caste-like 
existence and on the struggle against the 
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economic backwardness of the Tsarist 
Empire 

If all political oppression was removed 
and economic development speeded up (ei- 
ther on a capitalist or a socialist basis) then 
they believed the process of spontaneous 
assimilation would begin to erode the 
“otherness” of the Yiddishkeit. This might 
be a tragedy from the point of view of a 
proponent of Jewish national culture but it 
would hardly be so to a proponent of the 
political and social emancipation of the Jew- 
ish proletariat. 

Traverso sees Lenin as an enemy of Jew- 
ish “otherness” because he was opposed to 
separate Jewish schools to promote Jewish 
national culture. In fact, Lenin was abso- 
lutely opposed to any assimilation “based 
on fraud or force”. He was vigorously in 
favour of national minorities receiving edu- 
cation in their mother tongues and having 
access to their own literature. He was no 
proponent of assimilation of the Jews to 
Great Russian culture but of the integra- 
tion of all the progressive, democratic and 
socialist, elements from the various national 
or ethnic communities into the international 
culture of the proletarian movement. He 
recognised the specifically progressive fea- 
ture of Jews in their internationalism, pre- 
cisely the feature that made them an abomi- 
nation to all reactionaries. 

Traverso reacts violently to Lenin’s fa- 
mous statement, “Whoever, directly or in- 
directly, puts forward the slogan of Jewish 
‘national culture’ is . . . an accomplice of 
the rabbis and the bourgeoisie”. Why did 
Lenin maintain this? Because the ruling 
ideas within each and every national cul- 
ture are the ideas of the ruling class. 
Amongst the Jewish community this would 
mean spreading the ideology of the bour- 
geoisie and the rabbis. In Traverso’s per- 
spective, Lenin “remained a prisoner of the 
dogma of assimilation”. In our view 
Traverso is a prisoner of bourgeois nation- 
alism. 

Indeed, so much so that Traverso pro- 
pounds an utterly un-Marxist notion of 
Marxism itself. He divides it up into equally 
valid national variants: Russian Marxism, 
Austro-Marxism, German Marxism, Judeo- 
Marxism. These categories transcend such 
questions as revisionism or orthodoxy. So 
Kautsky and Bernstein are dubbed “Ger- 
man Marxists” and Lenin and Martov “Rus- 
sian Marxists”. All are equal . . . but some 
are more equal than others. Traverso re- 
ally values those who recognise their na- 
tional cultural distinctiveness. In Traverso’s 
warped world it is the “internationalists” 
who are condemned as economist and vul- 
gar Marxists. 

The revolutionary wing of Marxism be- 
lieved that any attempt to artificially foster 
and preserve the national culture of the 
Jews would have to stress its religious and 
caste-like components. Any attempt to or- 
ganisationally preserve the separation of the 
Jewish proletariat from the Polish or Rus- 
sian working class would entrench the back- 
wardness of the Jewish proletariat within 


its artisanal nature, and hence cement its 
“community” with its bosses. Secondly, it 
would undermine the organisational and 
ideological internationalism of the Russian, 
Polish and other proletariats whose unity 
was essential to overthrow Tsarism (and 
with it the anti-semitic Black Hundred re- 
gime which oppressed the Jews). 

It is in the chapter on Walter Benjamin 
that we come close to the source of all this 
“new thinking” in the USFI or among in- 
tellectuals close to it. In order to make us 
understand Benjamin’s Theses on the Con- 
cept of History, Traverso proposes a “new 
methodological approach”: namely, that 
developed by the Liberation Theologians 
in Latin America. This approach may be 
many things but it is certainly not at all 
new. Lenin long ago led a fight against just 
such “God-seekers” among the Bolsheviks 
(Bogdanov, Lunacharsky) after the aborted 
revolution of 1905, and even earlier in the 
1840s Marx and Engels fought against the 
followers of Weitling’s “True Communism”. 

The essence of the “new” approach is 
to write off the crude materialists in fa- 
vour of the discovery that, after all, “Marx- 
ism and religion are not two irreconcilable 
universes.” We must, in Traverso’s New 
Leftspeak, seek a “transcendence of the 
Marxism/religion antinomy”. Religion is 
both an instrument of rule and “a utopia 
that expresses the revolt of the oppressed”. 

It is truly ridiculous to present this as 
novel. Engels and Kautsky both studied 
precisely this utopian aspect of Christian 
currents. But their position was that Chris- 
tianity, after the birth of Scientific Social- 
ism and the modern proletariat, no longer 
had any progressive function. Religious 
beliefs in all their varieties remain super- 
stitious and in contradiction to modern sci- 
ence. The oppressed who rely on them are 
leaning on a broken reed. Marxism itself 
starts from the gains of bourgeois science 
which would be unthinkable without the 
Enlightenment and the then progressive 
bourgeoisie’s attacks on religion. 

In his concluding chapter, Traverso 
spells out his belief that “religion is a fac- 
tor as important as the economy to the 
understanding of the Jewish question”. Like 
his teacher, or forerunner, the Brazilian 
USFI sociologist Lowy, Traverso hopes to 
mobilise “the subversive potentialities of 
faith” and enlists Judaism as “the indispen- 
sable ally of materialism in the chess game 
of history”. 

In the process, while Traverso tries to 
rubbish Lenin he tries to rescue Trotsky— 
as it were at the last minute. Whilst prior 
to 1917 Trotsky shared Lenin’s “unfortu- 
nate” position, in his later writings Traverso 
finds “a fundamentally cultural-historical 
conception of the nation”. But he gets into 
serious problems when he tries to find any- 
thing there to prove his remarkable claim. 
He simply asserts that in the late 1930’s, 
he changed his mind and thus proposed “a 
territorial solution to the Jewish problem”. 

In fact, Trotsky’s territorial solution is 
precisely the one endorsed by Lenin. In 


Trotsky’s last work, the unfinished biogra- 
phy of Stalin, he fully endorses Lenin’s re- 
jection of Austro-Marxism: 

“Otto Bauer considered nationality in- 
dependent of territory, economy and class, 
transforming it into a species of abstrac- 
tion limited by so-called ‘national charac- 
ter’... That programme was artificial and 
utopian insofar as it attempted to separate 
culture from territory and economy in a 
society torn apart by social contradictions; 
it was at the same time reactionary, in so 
far as it led to a forced disunion into vari- 
ous nationalities of the workers of one and 
the same state, undermining their class 
strength.” 

Lenin himself discussed the idea of an 
“experiment” in the USSR of creating a 
Jewish autonomous zone and thus did not 
rule out a national political entity for those 
Jews who wished to build one. Trotsky later 
on endorsed this idea of a voluntary “ex- 
periment”. They did so, however, in per- 
fect consistency with the Bolshevik and not 
the Austro-Marxist position. For Lenin and 
Trotsky saw such a possibility as one ex- 
pression of the right to self-determination 
of nations, which could lead either to au- 
tonomy/federation or complete separation. 
They only insisted that for it to be realised 
it had to have a territorial and thus a socio- 
economic base. 

Traverso in his desperation for some- 
thing in Trotsky’s works to cling on to 
quotes from a letter to Jack and Sara We- 
ber in 1938 where Trotsky refers to “the 
messianic spirit” of the Jewish proletariat. 
Traverso’s comment is painfully ridiculous: 

“The importance of this passage should 
be stressed because it is the only text of 
Trotsky’s that refers to religion as one of 
the paths to the liberation of the op- 
pressed”. 

The only text indeed! How many could 
one quote, up to and including his Testa- 
ment, in which he rejects totally the fan- 
tasy liberation of religion. The author fi- 
nally reaches the level of risible sentimental 
romanticism in his summation of Trotsky’s 
life: 

“There is something profoundly Jewish 
in the fate of Trotsky (Lev Davidovitch 
Bronstein), who wrote all his great works 
in exile and was condemned to a perma- 
nent wandering because of his political 
stance: but, as Hans Meyer has pointed 
out, he lived his whole life as ‘comrade 
Shylock’ without ever being conscious of 
it.” 

The purpose of Traverso and Lowy’s 
revision of Marxism on the Jewish ques- 
tion is perfectly clear. They want to give a 
“theoretical” foundation to the USFI’s ca- 
pitulation to religiously inspired 
oppositional forces in Latin America and 
the regionalist movements in Spain and 
elsewhere. The book is characterised by an 
attempt to retrospectively obliterate or undo 
all the dividing lines between classical 
Marxist, Leninist and Trotskyist positions 
and anti-Marxism. This goes on from the 
attempt to pull down the barriers between 
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Marxism and nationalism to those between 
it and religion Those who are looking for a 
modern elaboration of the Marxist posi- 
tion on the Jewish question, should instead 
turn to the LRCI document on Zionism, 
Israel, Palestine and Arab nationalism (re- 
produced in the pamphlet The Middle East: 
Repression and Revolt). 
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I: “The Part Played By Labour In The 








Transition From Ape To Man” Engels 

argued that walking on two legs and 
upright posture evolved before the major 
growth of the brain that is so characteris- 
tic of our species—Homo Sapiens. Indeed, 
he insisted that expansion in brain size was 
caused in part by the former. This view 
put him in a minority, alongside Ernst 
Haeckel, in opposition to Darwin who be- 
lieved that brain growth came first. The 
discovery during the twentieth century of 
an African hominid fossil record has since 
proved Engels correct. 

So a new Darwinian orthodoxy arose to 
explain human origins: that the peculiari- 
ties of our evolution are due to the pres- 
sures of natural selection that operated on 
our ancestors in the transition from a for- 
est to a grassland environment, what Elaine 
Morgan has termed the Savannah Theory. 

For almost a quarter of a century she 
has challenged this view. Together with 
Alister Hardy she has developed the so- 
called Aquatic Ape Theory (AAT). Their 
view is that at the point of branching from 
our ape ancestry, the first hominids evolved 
in a semi-aquatic environment, probably a 
coastal or island habitat, in what is now 
the Afar Triangle in Ethiopia, before re- 
turning again to dry land. 

Like Engels, she too has focused on 
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bipedalism and brain growth, among other 
striking peculiarities and anomalies of hu- 
man anatomy and physiology. She has 
brought to our attention such things as the 
complete transformation that took place in 
the regulation of our body temperature, in- 
volving loss of body hair and the acquisi- 
tion of a layer of fat just below the skin. 
She has stressed the unique development 
of voluntary breath control and a descended 
larynx. 

She has forcefully argued that there is a 
unified explanation for every one of these, 
as well as many other characteristics, if we 
accept that hominid development took 
place initially as an adaptation to a semi- 
aquatic environment. By contrast, they all 
appear as discrete anomalies within the 
Savannah Theory. Indeed, the fossil record 
demonstrates that bipedalism was well es- 
tablished over a million years before the 
development of the savannah environment 
in Africa. 

Marxism, of course, has no axe to grind 
concerning the original causes of bipedal 
evolution. We can and must await the 
course of future research and debate. How- 
ever, the reasons for the growth of the hu- 
man brain is another matter. Engels’ theory, 
later endorsed by Stephen Jay Gould, was 
that with upright posture the hands were 
freed and co-operative labour emerged as 
a decisive selective factor favouring brain 
growth and language development. This 
contention is central to the historical mate- 
rialist conception of the species character 
of humanity. 

In the AAT, and long prior to her most 
recent book, The Descent of The Child, 
Morgan has tended to separate brain 
growth and language development from the 
origins of social labour. In this work she 
argues that these specifically human at- 
tributes are the product of the particular 
evolution of the uniquely undeveloped and 
helpless human infant, as opposed to the 
evolution of the adult. 

Her long standing case that a semi- 
aquatic environment could have provided 
an impulse to initial hominid brain growth, 
particularly as a consequence of a changed 
mode of locomotion, is cogent and, in prin- 
ciple, unobjectionable. But, as she is aware, 
the decisive changes in brain development 
took place later than her semi-aquatic 
phase. So in her new book she begins afresh 
from an impeccably Darwinian axiom: that 
no structure evolves because of a future 
function, and applies it to the evolution of 
the human child. 

But here Morgan gets confused. This 
axiom is true when we consider the devel- 
opment of a species through history 
(phylogeny). But when we turn to the de- 
velopment of any individual from embryo 
to adulthood (ontogeny) it is not at all cor- 
rect; here structure can and must develop 
to allow a future function. This is almost 
true by definition. For example, identifi- 
ably human lower limbs must begin to de- 
velop in the womb long before they be 
used for walking. 


This phylogeny/ontogeny confusion 
leads her astray when she considers the 
adaptive pressures leading to brain growth 
and language development in humans. It 
leads her to some remarkable conclusions 
in that third of The Descent of The Child 
devoted to what she herself terms “sociol- 


ogy’: 

“Many attempts have been made over 
the years to distil into one phrase the es- 
sence of what makes humans different— 
do they represent the hunting ape? the na- 
ked ape? the tool-making ape? In view of 
the very early ontogenetic development of 
the sense of being in possession of mate- 
rial objects, and the overwhelming part it 
has played in our economic history, it is 
mildly surprising that no one has suggested 
the property owning ape. In the infant's 
vocabulary, ‘mine’ is a word that is ac- 
quired early and employed loudly and of- 
ten.” (p 150). 

Morgan’s “mild surprise” is misplaced. 
In contradistinction to Benjamin Franklin, 
who first advanced the view that humanity 
is a tool-making species, Adam Smith in 
the eighteenth century argued that it is in 
the very nature of “man” to truck, barter, 
and exchange, that is, to relate to objects 
as absolute private property. Hence the 
school of classical political economy which 
he founded considered the most histori- 
cally developed form of private property as 
a “natural” institution. 

Morgan unwittingly rediscovers this 
quintessentially bourgeois and a-historical 
conception of the species character of hu- 
manity. Herein lies the unbridgeable gulf 
between her “sociology” and Marxism. 

But Morgan's “sociology” is totally un- 
necessary as well as bourgeois. The theory 
of natural selection comfortably accounts 
for the role played by labour in the devel- 
opment of brain size and language. Adap- 
tive pressures can act directly on an adult 
and indirectly favour infantile characteris- 
tics which will be precursors of adaptive 
structure and function in the adult. So the 
better adapted adult had unique characters 
as an infant which can be inherited by its 
offspring. Morgan fails to advance a single 
argument why this cannot be the case in 
general, or why adult labour cannot be the 
particular factor involved in brain growth 
and language development in the evolu- 
tion of the human infant. 

Having chosen to embrace a vulgar 
bourgeois view of a child’s language devel- 
opment Morgan’s entire analysis of the nu- 
clear family, of parenting and child rear- 
ing, remains suck within the framework of 
1950s conservative sociology. The nuclear 
family purportedly has a biological basis, 
not only in the requirements of prolonged 
childcare, but also in a genetic predisposi- 
tion to fall in love. 

But feeling the latter to be a shaky and 
internally contradictory foundation for sta- 
ble monogamy Morgan has resort to “eco- 
nomic considerations”. The division of la- 
bour between women (child bearing and 
rearing) and men (work outside the do- 








mestic economy), which she superimposes 
on the whole of human history to date, is 
considered as one-sidedly “rational” as well 
as in the best interests of mother and child, 
at least in the past. This sociology is hardly 
original! 

lronically, if typically, private property 
and its relation to the oppression of women 
and children in the patriarchal family is 
absent from Morgan’s conception. Here 
again she could take a leaf out of a book 
by Engels, The Origin of Private Property 
the Family and the State. 

On the other hand, there is a missing 
link between Engels' two works: the part 
played by the labour devoted to childrearing 
in the development of the family. Here 
Morgan’s discussion of the evolutionary 
benefits and costs of prolonged infant de- 
velopment and dependence is a mine of 
insights. 

But, with her, historical change within 
the family only really begins with devel- 
oped capitalism as women’s relationship 
to paid labour, and hence to childcare, al- 
ters radically. As a result she views the 
nuclear family as in terminal and irrevers- 
ible crisis. In line with her liberal feminist 
perspective she advocates nursery provi- 
sion for all three year olds, a paltry enough 
measure considering the scale and scope 
of the problem. 

This is to be “paid for” by reducing the 
school leaving age: the capitalist distribu- 
tion of social wealth is to be left completely 
untouched! Like it or not, Morgan’s genu- 
ine concern for the needs and interests of 
the young child are subordinated to the 
preservation of capitalist private property. 

Marx quipped that Adam Smith’s brain, 
like another part of his anatomy, was ca- 
pable of both procreation and excretion, 
although he put it more pithily. The same 
goes for Elaine Morgan. In her attempt to 
overthrow the paradigm of the Savannah 
Theory, while remaining on the terrain of 
Darwinism, Morgan is a revolutionary 
thinker. 

She has pointed out that, like many sci- 
entific advances, she began her attempt at 
intellectual insurrection by abandoning an 
axiom: that the transition from an arboreal 
to a savannah environment was direct. 

Paradoxically enough, this combination 
of critical and scientific thought is rare, 
not least unfortunately, among Marxists. It 
is easier to assimilate the results of scien- 
tific development, as an orthodoxy, than it 
is to apply the scientific method afresh to 
old or new problems. Every significant de- 
velopment of Marxist theory after the 
deaths of Marx and Engels involved this 
combination and a break with an ossified 
“orthodoxy”. 

The Descent of The Child is far from 
her best book even if there remains much 
that is innovative and profound in it for 
those who read it critically. The Aquatic 
Ape, meanwhile, is a rounded exposition 
of the AAT, while The Scars of Evolution 
is full of scientific argumentation and po- 
lemic. New readers should begin here. 
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[ contrast to some of his more 








flamboyant contemporaries on the post- 

war US left, Tim Wohlforth has neither 
renounced socialism like countless campus 
Maoists, joined the Democratic Party nor 
become the guru of a crazed sect. He has, 
however, said his final farewells to 
Trotskyism, a fact amply demonstrated in 
his autobiography. 

There is much to commend this book 
as a sometimes insightful history of the US 
left and of the youth, anti-Vietnam War 
and black liberation movements of the 
1960s. Yet Wohlforth’s odyssey has worn 
him out and at the end of his journey he 
rejects the very idea of a revolutionary 
party, offering little in the way of a serious 
alternative. 

A sub-theme of the book is the constant 
and detailed surveillance of the US left. 
This is dealt with both by inserts as the 
story progresses and in an addendum. This 
obsession is typical Healyism but the sheer 
scale of it, revealed under the US “Free- 
dom of Information Act”, is at times re- 
markable. Wohlforth explains how a brief 
meeting with Cannon at the SWP's confer- 
ence in 1957 led to him being photo- 
graphed both entering and leaving the 
building. In fact the FBI shot 52 rolls of 
film at this conference alone from three 
different locations, backed up by five rolls 
of film from a movie camera! 

Wohlforth’s political memoirs, while 
often amusing and sometimes poignant, are 
ultimately a sad tale of nearly 30 years spent 
on the far left in the world’s dominant im- 
perialist power. For two periods, he was a 
member of the US Socialist Workers Party 
(SWP). In the late 1950s/early 1960s he 
was in its leadership. But sandwiched be- 
tween his SWP years, from 1961 until 
1974, he was Gerry Healy’s man in the 
USA. Helping first to build a faction in the 
SWP, Wohlforth went on to found the 
Workers League in 1964, the US section 
of Healy‘s International Committee. 


By his own account, Wohlforth emerged 
an exhausted, broken man after his expul- 
sion from what was by then a deeply de- 
generate organisation. 

The spectre of Healy haunted him for 
many years, and on hearing of the old ty- 
rant’s death in 1989, he writes that “an 
ancient feeling, deeply buried in my sub- 
conscious, of respect, even affection, arose 
within me”. Wohlforth portrays himself as 
an innocent victim of Healy and his inter- 
nal regime of terror. His own deep com- 
plicity in enforcing this regime, based as it 
was on an ever more crazed set of 
catastrophist perspectives, on the member- 
ship in the US section, receives scant at- 
tention. 

His claim of ignorance, as a leading 
member of Healy’s International Commit- 
tee, of the pervasive physical and sexual 
abuse rife in the British section (which he 
often visited) is also less than credible. 

Though he rejoined the SWP for a time, 
his capacity for ideological combat had 
withered and, by 1979, he had left volun- 
tarily “more out of ennui and weariness” 
than political principle. 

Ironically, Wohlforth’s final departure 
from the SWP came as Jack Barnes con- 
solidated his grip over the organisation, 
leading it to embrace the Castroite version 
of Stalinism as the new path of revolution, 
though this time he was little more than a 
spectator. 

Nearly 20 years before, Wohlforth had 
joined Shane Mage and James Robertson 
(his collaborators in the Shachtmanite 
Young Socialist League of the mid-1950s 
and then in the SWP’s fledgling Young 
Socialist Alliance) in a bruising faction fight 
in the SWP over the question of its charac- 
terisation of the Cuban revolution and the 
state which emerged from it. 

Out of this bitter debate came 
Wohlforth’s most significant intellectual 
contribution, “The Theory of Structural 
Assimilation”, a fundamentally flawed but 
serious and thought provoking attempt to 
re-analyse the expansion of Stalinism in the 
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post-war period. 

Remarkably, Wohlforth affords readers 
little insight into the development of his 
views in this key period or his subsequent 
acceptance of a more “orthodox” label of 
Cuba as a “deformed” workers’ state. He 
does, however, write frankly, and at great 
length, about his increasingly unhappy per- 
sonal life and the painful healing of the 
psychological injuries inflicted on him by 
Healyism. 

While his account of life under Healy 
adds little new to the documentation of 
western “Trotskyism’s” most diseased per- 
sonality cult, Wohlforth draws the conclu- 
sion, similar to that of his British ex-com- 
rades, Robin Blick and Adam Westoby, that 
the roots of Healyite bureaucratism lie deep 
within the Leninist model of the vanguard 
party. Though he never adopts the fanati- 
cally anti-communist tone of Blick’s later 
writings, Wohlforth seeks to separate the 
“good” Trotsky, the left Menshevik critic 
of Bolshevism, the champion of workers’ 
democracy and steadfast opponent of 
Stalinist bureaucratic terror, from the “bad” 
Trotsky, the defender of Bolshevism. 

In his conclusions, Wohlforth breaks 
with anything approaching a materialist 
analysis of the degeneration of the Bolshe- 
vik Party. 

Instead, he ridiculously blames Lenin 
and Leninism for everything from “the 
factionalism and splits that have plagued 
the Trotskyist movement since its origin” 
through to the suppression of internal 
democratic practice and the rise of person- 
ality cults, comparing the “vanguard no- 
tion” to “religious doctrine in churches”. 

While those who claim to stand in the 
Bolshevik tradition should never shrink 
from a critical re-examination of it, what 
Wohlforth presents is a caricature shaped 
by the propaganda of bourgeois historians 
and the practice of Gerry Healy, rather than 
by the strengths and defects of the party 
which was indispensable to realising the 
world’s first and still lone workers’ revolu- 
tion against the background of gravely dis- 
advantageous objective circumstances. 

Despite Wohlforth’s current rosy view 
of the 1960s New Left in the US, its fail- 
ure to leave any lasting structure for a fu- 
ture generation to build on stemmed from 
its refusal to develop a clear programme 
and perspectives to be tested in practice by 
a democratic centralist organisation. 

The premium placed on pluralism and 
consensus decisions within organisations 
such as Students for a Democratic Society 
actually left them open to bureaucratic 
centralist manipulation and control by 
“vanguardist” Maoist sects, which sprang 
up as the opposition to the US war in Viet- 
nam grew, along with campus and black 
urban militancy. 

The Healyite caricature of democratic 
centralism which so scarred Wohlforth 
owed nothing to Lenin and everything to 
Stalin. No doubt Healy’s early (1930s) 
training in the Stalinist YCL and his later 
intrigues and factionalism in the British 
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WIL in the early 1940s was the origin of 
this bureaucratism. 

For all the necessary criticism of 
Wohlforth’s political trajectory, there are 
also positive lessons to be learned from his 
experience, especially in the context of the 
Workers League’s efforts to recruit black 
and Latino youth to its ranks in the early 
1970s. The book devotes nearly a chapter 
to anecdotal history and serious analysis of 
this work. Here, Wohlforth suddenly takes 
fire. If his account is at all accurate, the 
Workers League, at the time an organisa- 
tion of no more than 100 cadre, built a 
youth organisation of up to 750, composed 
mainly of black and Hispanic youth in New 
York City, many from the worst slum neigh- 
bourhoods in the western world. 

Wohlforth maintains that the organisa- 
tion was neither simply nor primarily about 
providing an alternative social life through 
dances and sporting events. What the 
Workers League did was to directly chal- 
lenge the ideological appeal of black na- 
tionalism in the very ghetto areas where its 
influence had grown in the wake of the 
urban uprisings and the efforts of the Black 
Panther Party to relate to the most alien- 
ated, dispossessed youth. 

In so doing, the much smaller Workers 
League built a much larger periphery of 
black proletarian youth than the SWP ever 
did with its capitulation to black national- 
ism from the mid-1960s onwards. As 
Wohlforth puts it: “If black nationalism was 
as progressive as the SWP said it was, then 
why not, the potential recruit would rea- 
son, remain in one’s black nationalist or- 
ganisation?” 

On its own, the account of the New 
York City youth work makes Wohlforth’s 
volume worthwhile reading for revolution- 
aries a generation later. 
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He illustrates the real potential of a turn 
towards young, working class people op- 
pressed and radicalised by the injustices of 
imperialist capitalism. Wohlforth reminds 
us that: “A comrade had to be able to make 
our ideas live, to make them seem real to a 
young teenager without much education but 
with plenty of street knowledge of the ills 
of capitalism”. 

Wohlforth’s subordination to the sec- 
tarian world of Healyism finished off any- 
thing of value in the work among the youth. 
Healy personally supervised the witch-hunt 
against Wohlforth at a WL summer camp. 
Wohlforth was denounced for the failure 
to take advantage of the supposed revolu- 
tionary situation in the USA. 

For Healy this could only be because 
the middle class leaders of the League were 
failing to reach the working class youth. 
This must naturally be the work of agents 
of the FBI. Wohlforth’s companion was 
duly denounced as one such agent. 

After an attempt to swallow even this 
“for the good of the party” Wohlforth finally 
cracked up and left. An attempt to revital- 
ise himself inside the SWP (US) at a time 
when it was in headlong flight from 
Trotskyism towards Castro and Malcolm 
X only served to deepen his gloom. 
Wohlforth groped for an explanation but 
reached absolutely the wrong conclusions. 
Having accepted Healyism for so long as 
the good coin of Leninism and Trotskyism 
he rejected both. 

It is thus no surprise that, in the ab- 
sence of a revolutionary critique of degen- 
erate “Trotskyism”, he threw out the baby 
with the very dirty bathwater. However 
there is something to be learned from these 
memoirs which cover an entire period of 
the American left, even if the lessons are 
largely negative ones.@ 
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